Warren Beck: Abstract and Chronicle 
Ihab Hassan: The Victim in Recent American Fiction 
Wharton's Weak Faust @ James and Gestation 
Frederic |. Carpenter: Wright Morris 
Upton Sinclair — Quixote in a Flivver 
Faulkner's A Fable in the Classroom 
For Whom the Bell Tolls @ From Here to Eternity 
Nineteenth- and Twentieth-Century British Texts 
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Harcourt, Brace announces 
a new series for controlled research 


THE HARBRACE SOURCEBOOKS 


JULIUS CAESAR IN SHAKESPEARE, SHAW 
AND THE ANCIENTS 


G. B. Harrison, University of Michigan 


Two masterworks of English drama, Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar and Shaw’s 
Caesar and Cleopatra, together with the historical documents that illuminate 
these plays, are contained in this new literary sourcebook, edited by G. B. 
Harrison. For the Julius Caesar play, Mr. Harrison has included the exact 
source—Plutarch’s Lives of Caesar, Mark Antony, and Brutus—reproduced in 
the same Elizabethan translation pe ag that Shakespeare used. For Caesar 
and Cleopatra, he provides the basic repertory of documents from Caesar, 
Cicero, Suetonius, Appian, as well as Plutarch. More than forty topics for 
writing and research are suggested—problems both literary and historical, based 
on the plays and documents found in the sourcebook. 


Pre-publication examination copies now available. 
Publication: January 4, 1960 
$1.95 (probable); 224 pages, paperbound 


Stephen Crane's 
THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE: Text and Criticism 


Ricuarp Letrtis, Ropert F. MCDONNELL, WILLIAM E. Morais 
Ohio University 


The full text of Stephen Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage and much of the 
critical opinion it has stimulated appear, for the first time in a single volume, 
in this new literary sourcebook. 26 articles, ranging from the first reviews to 
recent critical studies, are included to enrich the study of this major American 
novel. These sources provide the basis for historical and interpretive research 
ome, and can also be used for writing short essays and for stimulating class 
iscussion. Following each selection are questions that suggest topics for papers 
of varying lengths. In an appendix the editors have included those pomee 
of the novel which are in the manuscript version but were omitted from 
first American edition. 
Pre-publication examination copies now available. 
Publication: January 4, 1960 
$1.95 (probable); 224 pages, paperbound 


Please note: Other books in this series are David Levin's Second Edition of 
What Happened in Salem? (enlarged to include fiction) and Richard Levin's 
The Tragic Theater: Plays, Theory, and Criticism. They will be published, 
respectively, in March and April. 


Me HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
750 Third Avenue New York 17 
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READY IN JANUARY 


the new 


LITERARY TYDPES & THEMES 


tudent to read and enjoy 


all 


by introducing hi by 
first to the modern dif- Maurice B. McNAMEE 


f t treatments of the same theme, leading him 
gradually through the more difficult types of ter James E. CRONIN & 
ite: 


rature. 7 | a wide selection of 
complete plays, 2 
and essays. 736 pp., $6.50 (prob.) 


Watch for: 


poetry, 
short novels, many short ~ Mh 


Joseph A. ROGERS 
of St. Louis University 


the new, concise, highly usable UNIVERSITY HANDBOOK 
by Harris Wilson & Louis G. Locke. 


232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


the publishers of 


& Company, Inc. 


RINEHART EDITIONS 


The quality paperbacks preferred by teachers in more than 1000 
colleges and universities for their authoritative editing; reli- 
able texts; attractive, durable, and readable design and format. 


103 


titles in print or in press, including the new 


/ STEPHEN VINCENT BENET: Selected 
Poetry and Prose 
Basil Davenport, Ed. 352 pp., 95c* 
JAMES: The Ambassadors 
F. W. Dupee, Ed. 464 pp., $1.25* 


NEWMAN: The Idea of a University 
Martin J. Svaglic, Ed. 480 pp., $1.25* 


SWIFT: Selected Prose & Poetry 
Edward Rosenheim, Ed. 412 pp., 95c 


ANTHOLOGY OF ROMAN DRAMA 
Philip Whaley Harsh, Ed. 352 pp., 95c* 
COOPER: The Pioneers 
Leon Howard, Ed. 476 pp., $1.25 


VICTORIAN POETRY: Clough to Kipling 
Arthur J. Carr, Ed. 394 pp., $1.25 


HARDY: Far from the Madding Crowd 
Carl J. Weber, Ed. 388,pp., 9 


BURKE: Reflections on the Revolution in 
France 
William B. Todd, Ed. 308 pp., $1.25 


GODWIN: Caleb Williams 
George Sherburn, Ed. 416 pp., $1.25* 


SOUTHERN STORIES 
Arlin Turner, Ed. 384 pp., 95c* 


PLUTARCH: 8 GREAT LIVES 
C. A. Robinson, Ed. 384 pp., $1.25* 


SIR GAWAIN & THE GREEN KNIGHT 


J. R. Kreuzer, Ed.; James L. Rosenberg, 
Trans. 86 pp., 75c 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: Autobiography 
and Selected Writings 

Dizon Wector & Larzer Ziff, Eds. 

293 pp., 75c 


*in press; price probable 
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A new book of readings for Freshman English 


APPROACHES TO PROSE 


by Caroline Shrodes and Justine Van Gundy, 
San Francisco State College 


Containing: 


PERSONAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL WRITING 
JAMES THURBER I WENT TO SULLIVANT 
E. B. WHITE ONCE MORE TO THE LAKE 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH SOME UNSENTIMENTAL CONFESSIONS OF A NATURE WRITER 
ALFRED KAZIN FROM THE SUBWAY TO THE SYNAGOGUE (from A Walker in the City) 
E. B. WHITE CALCULATING MACHINE 
RICHARD WRIGHT BLACK BOY (from Black Boy) 
SAMUEL L. CLEMENS A CUB-PILOT (from Life on the Mississippi) 
THOR HEYERDAHL: A THEORY OF TRANS-PACIFIC MIGRATION (from Kon-Tiki: Across the Pacific by Ratt) 
OLIVER LA FARGE THE EIGHT-OARED SHELL (from Raw Material) 
IRWIN EDMAN AN IRISHMAN AMONG THE BRAHMINS 
GEORGE ORWELL SHOOTING AN ELEPHANT 
SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON THE YOUNG MAN WASHINGTON 
HENRY D. THOREAU GETTING A LIVING 


EXPOSITORY WRITING 
PAUL L. ERRINGTON OF MARSHES AND SPRING (from Of Men and Marshes) 
RACHEL CARSON THE SHAPE OF ANCIENT SEAS (from The Sea Around Us) 
MAX EASTMAN POETIC PEOPLE (from The Enjoyment of Poetry) 
PAUL GALLICO THE FEEL 
WILLIAM H. WHYTE, JR. GROUPTHINK (from Is Anybody Listening?) 
FREDERICK LEWIS ALLEN THE REVOLUTION IN MANNERS AND MORALS (from Only Yesterday) 
MAX LERNER - GROWING UP IN AMERICA (from America as a Civilization) 
MARGARET MEAD WE ARE ALL THIRD GENERATION (from And Keep Your Powder Dry) 
HERBERT GOLD THE AGE OF HAPPY PROBLEMS 
E. M. FORSTER WHAT | BELIEVE 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON PuULVIS ET UMBRA 
HENRY D. THOREAU CONCLUSION (from Walden) 


EXPOSITORY SPEECH 
THUCYDIDES FUNERAL ORATION OF PERICLES (from History of the Peloponnesian War) 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
WINSTON CHURCHILL DUNKIRK (from Blood, Sweat, and Tears) 
JACQUES BARZUN THE CARE AND FEEDING OF THE MIND 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT MODERN ARCHITECTURE: THE CARDBOARD HOUSE 
BEN SHAHN THE EDUCATION OF AN ARTIST (from The Shape of Content) 
ROBERT OPPENHEIMER PROSPECTS IN THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 


THE DIALOGUE 
PLATO cnriTo 


NARRATIVE WRITING 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY BIG TWO-HEARTED RIVER (PARTS I AND II) 
JEAN STAFFORD BAD CHARACTERS 
WALTER VAN TILBURG CLARK THE BUCK IN THE HILLS 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON SOPHISTICATION 
EDWARD NEWHOUSE DEBUT RECITAL 
VARDIS FISHER LAUGHTER 
FRANCES GRAY PATTON THE MAN JONES 
WILLIAM FAULKNER THE BEAR 
E. B. WHITE THE SECOND TREE FROM THE CORNER 
E. M. FORSTER THE MACHINE STOPS 
LIONEL TRILLING OF THIS TIME, OF THAT PLACE 
JESSAMYN WEST wINTER (from Cress Delahanty) 
F. SCOTT FITZGERALD THIS SIDE OF PARADISE (from This Side of Paradise) 
THOMAS WOLFE UNCLE BASCOM (from Of Time and the River) 
JOSEPH CONRAD youTH 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
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Subjects and Expression: Anything that 
may interest teachers of literature and writ- 
ing is potentially acceptable, including verse 
and fiction on academic subjects. A clear and 
lively style will of course recommend itself 
and its subject to the largest number of 
readers. Styling of Manuscripts: Please be- 
gin the first page half-way down. Use CE 
capitalization in captions, but follow the 
MLA Style Sheet (Revised Edition) in all 
other respects. Incorporate footnotes in the 
text except when it is absolutely impossible 
to do so. Keep block quotations short. Avoid 
tables, graphs, and other art-work. Length 
of Manuscripts: The shorter, the more likely 
of acceptance without revision. Anything 
longer than a dozen typewritten pages 
should justify itself by unusual subject or 


College English is published monthly Octo- 
ber through May by the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription 
rate $4.00 per year. Single copy 55 cents. 
Postage is prepaid on all orders for the 
Uni States (and all other countries with 
the same postage rates). Extra postage is 
charged for Canada and for all other coun- 
tries in the Postal Union at the rate of 24 
cents per annual subscription (total $4.24). 
Remittances should be made payable to the 
National Council of Teachers of English by 
check, money order, or bank draft. The pub- 
lishers expect to supply missing numbers 
free only when the losses have been sus- 
tained in transit, when the request for the 


College English is one of five magazines 
ublished by NCTE. The Council, founded 
n 1911, is the only organization devoted to 
English teaching from the first to the last 
grade, and it has about 52,000 members and 
subscribers. In 1912 the Council began pub- 
lishing The English Journal, which started 
a college edition in 1928, splitting into EJ 
and CE in 1938. EJ, addressed to teachers 
in secondary schools, is edited by Dwight 
Burton, Florida State University, and Fle- 
mentary English comes from John DeBoer, 
University of Illinois. A membership in the 
Council ($4.00) includes a subscription to 
CE, EJ, or EE; the privilege of obtaining a 


For Contributors 


For Readers 


For Contributors and Readers 


merit. Rebuttals should not exceed two 
pages. Transmission of Manuscript: Please 
send one copy folded or flat, held by a paper- 
clip but not a staple, with a self-addressed 
envelope to which stamps are clipped, keep- 
ing a carbon copy of the manuscript for 
yourself. Enclose an addressed postcard 
(stating the title of the contribution) if you 
want to know when the manuscript is re- 
ceived. Address: Editor, College English, 
Trinity College, Hartford 6, Connecticut. 
Editorial Procedure: Speed and care will 
obtain in handling manuscripts. Any delay 
is a matter of academic holidays, concen- 
tration of manuscripts in one adviser’s field, 
difficult decision, or copy-editing following 
acceptance. 


missing number is made during the month 
following the month of publication, and 
when the reserve stock will permit. All 
business communications regarding orders, 
subscriptions, single copies, and advertising 
should be addressed to the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. All manuscripts 
and correspondence about the contents of 
the magazine should be addressed to Editor, 
College English, Trinity College, Hartford 
6, Connecticut. Second-class postage paid 
at Danville, Illinois, and at Champaign, 
Illinois. Copyright, 1959, by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

Printed in the U.S.A. 


second magazine for $2.00; and discounts on 
numerous books, records, literary maps, and 
the like. Closely allied to CE is CCC, the 
bulletin of the NCTE subsidiary, The Con- 
ference on College Composition and Com- 
munication. CCC is published quarterly, and 
subscriptions are $2.00. Writers of articles 
and notes in this field should consider send- 
ing them to Editor Francis E. Bowman, 
Duke University. The fifth NCTE maga- 
zine is the monthly Abstracts of English 
Studies, edited by Lewis Sawin and George 
Hendrick, University of Colorado, subscrip- 
tion $4.00. 
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BOOKS from Prentice-Hall... 


A COURSE IN MODERN ENGLISH 
by CHARLTON LAIRD and ROBERT M. GORRELL, both of the 
University of Nevada 


A Course IN MODERN ENGLISH IS A BASIC, POSITIVE TEXT PLACING 
emphasis on the fundamentals of writing. Divided into four units, 
the first contains diagnostic tests on subjects of common difficulty 
in ery English. Each additional unit is composed of a prin- 
ciple, a reading selection, and exercises integrated with the other 
materials. Patterns of the basic sentence, standard usage, spelling, 
punctuation, vocabulary, reading for comprehension, and elements 
of the paragraph receive special attention. Students are shown how 
to improve their writing by a continuous study of mechanics. Several 
devices and many exercises, including one unique to this book, in 
which the student must write and also fill in blanks (making check- 
ing an easy process) are used to teach the essentials of sentence 
patterns. Punctuation is taught in conjunction with building the 
sentence. The flexible format of the book makes it possible to assign 
the lessons as presented or in any order the teacher may choose. 


To be published January, 1960 Price to be announced 


THIRTY-ONE STORIES 
edited by MICHAEL R. BOOTH, University of British Columbia 
and CLINTON S. BURHANS, JR., Michigan State University 
Tuirty-ONE STORIES, A COMPILATION OF THE WORKS OF BniTISH, 
American, and Canadian authors, contains the traditional material 
essential for any anthol as well as carefully selected, infrequently 
anthologized works. Bibliographical information for each author, 
including the date and place of first publication of his story, is 
included at the end of the book. in Hy are stories by the following 
authors: Conrad Aiken, Sherwood Anderson, Ray Bradbury, John 
Cheever, John Collier, Joseph Conrad, Stephen Crane, William 
Faulkner, F. Scott Fitzgerald, E. M. Forster, Graham Greene, Ernest 
Hemingway, James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Katherine Mansfield, 
Katherine Anne Porter, V. S. Pritchett, Sinclair Ross, William 
Saroyan, Wilbur Daniel Steele, John Steinbeck, Dylan Thomas, 
James Thurber, Lionel Trilling, Eudora Welty, Angus Wilson, Ethel 
Wilson, and Virginia Woolf. 


Approx. 416 pages To be published by January, 1960—Text price $3.50 


PRENTICE-HALL HANDBOOK FOR WRITERS, 

3rd Edition 

by GLENN H. LEGGETT, University of Washington, DAVID 
MEAD, Michigan State University and WILLIAM CHARVAT, 
Ohio State University 


HERE IS THE THIRD EDITION OF A TEXT STANDARD IN ITS FIELD. THIS 
revision has resulted from the suggestions and criticisms of class- 
room experiences of teachers using the book. A simpler organization 
and the inclusion of more lively examples make this edition more 
usable and effective while retaining the features of earlier editions. 


To be published January, 1960 Text price $4.50 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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PAPERBACKS 


Cross Currents: A Collection of Essays from 


Contemporary Magazines 
By HAROLD P. SIMONSON, College of Puget Sound 


This unusual collection of thirty-five contemporary essays is 
aimed at weaning students away from “digests” and “slicks” 
by introducing them to the provocative, high-quality writing 
found in seven easily accessible American magazines—Ameri- 
can Scholar, Atlantic, Harper’s Magazine, New Republic, The 
New Yorker, The Reporter, and Saturday Review. The selec- 
tions differ widely in style, and represent such well known 
essayists as Erich Fromm, Joseph Wechsberg, Malcolm Cowley, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, Anthony West, Reinhold Niebuhr, Gerald 
W. Johnson, Karl Shapiro, and Henry Steele Commager. Em- 
phasis is upon availability of sources and upon contempo- 
raneity. To provide flexibility, the essays are arranged both 


according to subject matter and to rhetorical types. Biograph- 
ical data about the essayist precede each piece and an appen- 
dix gives a brief history of each magazine represented. 


354 pages, $2.65 


The Local Colorists: American Short 
Stories, 1860-1900 


By CLAUDE M. SIMPSON, Ohio State University 


A superb collection of twenty-three short stories illustrating 
the vogue of local color in all parts of the United States, with 
emphasis upon the work of the chief figures—Bret Harte, 
George W. Cable, Joel Chandler Harris, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
and Mary Wilkins Freeman. The book contains an introduc- 
tion which traces the history of America’s interest in local 
color from the early nineteenth century frontier humorists to 
the present, and shows the artistic growth from the loose 
sketch to the carefully unified short story, the development of 
which was indigenous to the United States. Individual selec- 
tions are preceded by headnotes which relate the story to the 
author’s body of work. In addition, the book contains a bibli- 
ography of the principal volumes of local color stories collected 
by individual authors during the period. 

340 pages, $2.95 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d St., New York 16 
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Paperbound Books of Outstanding Merit 


THE LAUREL READERS © 
Collections of Shorter Works by the Masters of World Literature 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON—Edited by David Daiches, lecturer at Cam- 
bridge University and internationally known poet, critic, writer and 
educator. Published this month, this volume contains many of the best 
essays, short stories and poems by the colorful Scottish writer, plus 
all of his unfinished masterpiece, Weir of Hermiston. 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT—F'rancis Steegmuller, author, translator and 
leading specialist in French literature, selects eleven short stories, an 
essay, and a complete novel, Pierre and Jean, from the works of one of 
the most popular tale-tellers of all time. 


MARK TWAIN—Edited by Edmund Fuller, noted author, reviewer and 
teacher. A unique collection of the best of Twain’s short stories, plus 
articles and selections from his less frequently read novels. A brilliant 
survey of the serious as well as the humorous Twain. 


VOLTAIRE—Edited by Edmund Fuller. Candide, Zadig, The Huron, 
Micromegas and seven other complete selections by the iconoclastic 
French philosopher. 


EMERSON: A Modern Anthology—Daniel Aaron, Professor of English 
at Smith College, and Alfred Kazin, leader in the field of contemporary 
American criticism, have selected writings by America’s first philoso- 
pher and arranged them by subject to provide an unimpeded view of 


Emerson’s towering humanitarian thought. 
50¢ each 


Forthcoming Additions to the Laurel Reader Series: 
KIPLING BALZAC THOREAU 
OSCAR WILDE JAMES JOYCE HAWTHORNE 
MELVILLE 


_ For examination copies and illustrated catalogues, please write i 
DELL BOOKS, Education Department, 750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 


PRO AND CON 


edited by MYRON MATLAW, Hunter College, 
and JAMES B. STRONKS, University of Illinois, Chicago 


Opposition and contrast can stimulate and challenge. So in this provocative new 
book ie freshman English the editors have paired essays to present contrasting views 
on important topics; and stories or poems to demonstrate contrasts in theme, view- 
point, technique, form, and tone. This pairing of antithetical arguments demands critical 
reading from the student. It challenges the validity of assumptions he may never before 
have questioned. It forces him to examine his opinions and to defend them. The stu- 
dent finds he must select the better argument for the right reasons, or reconcile the 
two. Similarly, the deliberate juxtaposition of certain stories and poems throws into 
sharper ot the differing artistic intentions and techniques of the authors. 

The study questions which follow each selection demand close reading and insist 
on careful sifting of ideas and arguments. Referring to the exact place in the line- 
numbered text, they direct the student to an awareness of the meaning of a selection, 
and to such elements as movement and organization, a and implications, and 
the validity of its reasoning. In so doing, the questions will help the student to examine 
his own thinking more closely, encouraging precise thought and hel ing him to develop 
and state his own ideas in writing. Finally, they provide a rich fund of examination 
items, theme topics, and research projects. 


Approximately 575 pages January, 1960 


AMERICAN POETRY AND PROSE, New Shorter Edition 
edited by NORMAN FOERSTER and ROBERT FALK, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Based on Norman Foerster’s AMERICAN Poetry AND Prose, Fourth Edition, this New 
Shorter Edition may be used for the one-semester course in American literature and 
for the longer course which requires extensive reading of full-length works. The New 
Shorter Edition retains the five-part organization of the Fourth Edition, Complete, 
and, as in the Complete, it stresses both the historical and the critical approach. Sharper 
focus on the masters has been gained by the deletion of minor figures and by well- 
ae cutting of selections within the authors retained. Part introductions have 

en shortened and revised; many author and selection headnotes have been rewritten. 

In the twentieth-century section thirteen lesser figures have been deleted to permit 
concentration on more significant writers, and new material has been added. Ezra 
Pound is more amply represented. Both his poems and those of T. S. Eliot have been 
annotated in detail. The section on criticism has been expanded to include, in addition 
to Mencken, Babbitt, and Edmund Wilson, essays of Cleanth Brooks, Lionel Trilling, 
and Malcolm Cowley. Faulkner is now represented by Parts 1, 2, 3, and § of The Bear 
and by “Dry a Wolfe, by two excerpts from You Can’t Go Home Again; 
Fitzgerald, by “May Day”; and Hemingway, by “A Clean, Well-Lighted Place.” 


Approximately 1200 pages January, 1960 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ° Boston 


New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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By PHILIP 
L. GERBER 


Effective English 


“Based upon a realistic concept of language and 
aided by ingeniously devised exercise ma- 
terials.”—ALBert H. MARCKWARDT, 
University of Michigan 


American 


College Dictionary 


The most authoritative desk 
dictionary ever published. 


Modern Library 
College Editions 


Paperbound volumes 
at modest cost. 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC., College Dept., 457 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
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from NCTE 


DENOYER - GEPPEPT 


MEDITERRANEAN MYTHOLOGY—This newest 
addition to maps available through the NCTE is 
in full color, on plasticized paper. Excellent back- 
ground and reference for study of mythology. Area 
covered is from France, to London, to the Black Sea, 
to the African Coast. Insets include map of Athens, 
Ancient Rome; Greek and Roman names of gods. 
64” x 44” $7.00 ($5.60*) 

U. S. LITERARY-PICTORIAL MAP—Highlights 
American literature through 350 literary titles, 3 
inset maps, and 1,000 authors. Durable, plasticized 
paper; six colors. 64” x 44” $7.00 ($ $5.60") 
WORLD PANORAMA OF LITERATURE—Also 
in six colors, this map offers an “aroqund the world” 
potpourri of outstanding locations and people. 66” 
x 44” $7.00 ($5.60*) 

BRITISH ISLES LITERARY MAP—Shows impor- 


64” $7.00 ($5.60*) 


tant periods in British literature, lists outstanding 
authors. Index included. Plasticized paper. 44” x 


4 EDUCATIONAL ILLUSTRATORS | 


JULIUS CAESAR—Outlines the important cam- 
paigns and highlights of Caesar’s historical career. 
Includes eight line drawings which illustrate famous 
—_ Black ink on heavy buff stock. 40” x 26” 
Be 

MACBETH—Vividly depicts the rise and fall of 
Macbeth. Twelve line drawings surround the map 
ee Black ink on heavy buff stock. 32” x 22” 
1. 

AENEID MYTHOLOGICAL MAP —tTraces the 
adventures of Aeneas from the fall of Troy through 
his settling in Italy. Black ink on heavy buff stock. 
22” x 32” $1.25 

IVANHOE—A map surrounded by fourteen line 
drawings presents an excellent visual representation 
of Sir Walter Scott’s classic. Black ink on heavy 
buff stock. 35” x 22” $1.25 

*Indicates member's prices 


(Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00) 
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Combining the critical and historical approaches. . . 


POEMS in ENGLISH, 1530-1940 


Edited by DAVID DAICHES, Cambridge University; and 
WILLIAM CHARVAT, The Ohio State University 


This collection of significant English and 
American poems is the product of a 
mature, critical approach which achieves 
a fine sense of Ae between the “new 
criticism” and the historical method of 
interpretation. Carefully annotated with 
critical, explanatory, and historical com- 
ments, this anthology promotes an aware- 
ness of the way in which the English and 


American poetic tradition has developed. 
The book contains 381 chronologically 
— poems representing the work of 
4 
“Richly illustrates the history of our 
poetry en the Elizabethan ¥* to the 
pr . . « uniformly clear, scholarly, 
and interesting.” —ScuLLEY BRADLEY, 
University of Pennsylvania. 763 pp. $5.00 


The POEMS of JOHN MILTON 


Edited by JAMES HOLLY HANFORD 


All of Milton’s original English verse, in 
chronological order, plus translations of 
significant Latin and Italian works are 
presented in this well-organized anthol- 
ogy. An introductory biography and the 
headnotes to the individual poems care- 
fully trace Milton’s literary growth and 
achievements and show the relationship 
between the man and his work. Full ex- 
planatory notes for all the poems, includ- 
ing all books of Paradise Lost, are pre- 


sented with a comprehensive bibliography 
and helpful study notes. “The biographi- 
cal introduction and the introductions to 
particular poems contain just the right 
sort and amount of information for the 
student. The whole is permeated with 
Hanford’s scholarship, good sense, and 
good humor.”—-ALEXANDER M. WITHER- 
spoon, Yale University. 2nd Ed. 615 pp. 
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VICTORIAN POETRY 


Edited by E. K. BROWN, University of Chicago 


This widely used anthology analyzes and 
evaluates the work of fourteen major Vic- 
torian poets, with particular emphasis on 
the writings of Tennyson, Browning, 
Arnold, Swinburne, and Rossetti. The 
introduction provides an extensive dis- 
cussion of Victorian poetry, covering 
realism, objectivity, drama and dramatic 
monologue, stanza and metre, diction, 
sound, thought, the idea of evolution, 
higher criticism, political and social ideas. 


Among the works presented are Tristram 
and Iseult, In Memoriam, The House of 
Life, and Atalanta in Calydon. Biograph- 
ical introductions, interpretive notes, and 
bibliographies are included. “For the first 
time in my teaching experience, I am 
now in possession of a period anthology 
that meets, fully and unflinchingly, every 
criteria of excellence.”—Joun B. SHACcK- 
ForD, Cornell College. 912 pp. $6.75 


VICTORIAN PROSE 


Edited by FREDERICK WILLIAM ROE, University of Wisconsin 


The main currents of Victorian life and 
thought are reflected in the nonfictional 
prose of the twelve Victorian masters pre- 
sented in this collection: Carlyle, Macau- 
lay, John Stuart Mill, Darwin, Froude, 
Ruskin, Arnold, Faieny Henry Huxley, 
Morris, Pater, Newman, and Stevenson. 
Skillfully selected material illustrates the 
particular style and ideas of each indi- 
vidual writer. An introductory essay ably 


pictures the economic political, educa- 
tional, social, and religious aspects of 
the time. Biographical selections intro- 
duce each writer, and extensive notes aid 
the student’s understanding and appreci- 
ation of the selections. “A most excellent 
contribution to its field and the best prose 
edition of the Victorian Period t 

have seen in a time.”—MERLE F. 
Renz, Purdue University. 738 pp. $6.50 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF PROSE 


WALTER B. Rmweout, Northwestern University 


For the Freshman English Course— 


a book of readings by British and 
American authors, mostly contem- 
porary. There are 22 fiction and 
38 nonfiction selections, divided 
into seven sections, each with a 
single theme. 


The anthology raises many basic issues for the student 
to ponder. Some of these issues are not only important 
but controversial. 


The organization is related both to the student’s needs 
in learning how to write and to his need of understand- 
ing the educational opportunities of college. 


Advance Copies Ready in December 


A CASEBOOK ON Henry James’s 


“THE TURN OF THE SCREW” 
Edited by GERALD WILLEN 


A controlled-sources volume simulating original re- 
search as closely as possible. The subject matter of 
the fifteen essays by scholars and critics is literary 
rather than historical. Contains the complete story, 
“The Turn of the Screw.” 


Advance Copies Ready in December 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
IMAGINATIVE LITERATURE 


BERNARD D. N. GREBANIER 
and SEYMOUR REITER 


To teach the literary principles that college students should 
know in order to read with full and lively pleasure. 


PART ONE: INTRODUCTION 
At every turn in all seven chapters, whether the dis- 
cussion is of “meaning,” figures of speech, kinds of 
poetry, kinds of fiction, comedy and tragedy, verse tech- 
niques, or of the many other topics treated, there are 
specific and illuminating examples. 


PART TWO: ANTHOLOGY 


Here is a uniquely generous selection of the best Ameri- 
can and British poetry, essays, stories, and plays from 
the fourteenth century to the present. 


FOR JANUARY PUBLICATION 
Write for table of contents or for examination copy. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Iutruducing Three English Texts....... 


UNDERSTANDING FICTION 
SECOND EDITION 


By Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren. This new edition 
of a book which has made its reputation as an expert analyti- 
cal study of the short story has been enlarged and greatly 
enriched. It now contains 58 selections, 24 more than the 
earlier edition, 41 of which are new. There are two completely 
new sections, one of which offers 13 stories, by authors as 
varied as Truman Capote, Mary McCarthy, and Joseph Conrad, 
with no interpretations, discussions, or exercises. The other 
section presents 4 stories, each accompanied by an essay in 
which the author gives the genesis of the story. Sectional 
introductions, cross references, and biographical notes are 
also included. Just published. 


MECHANICS OF ENGLISH 


By R. G. Lowrey, Charles Moorman, and Robert Barnes. 
This book deals with sentence structure, punctuation, and 
usage and is aimed at helping students whose training in these 
areas is insufficient for effective attack on problems of com- 
position. Biased neither in favor of prescriptive grammar nor 
structural linguistics and starting with simplest sentence 
structures, its approach is such that it encourages complete 


mastery of successive small bodies of material. Explanations 
and illustrations in each area are followed by ample exercises 
and by checklists to enable the student to diagnose his own 
errors and to see evidence of his own progress. To be pub- 
lished this Spring. 


CURRENT THINKING AND WRITING 
FOURTH SERIES 


By Joseph M. Bachelor, Ralph L. Henry, and Rachel Salisbury. 
Comparable in arrangement and appeal to the highly success- 
ful previous series, these 48 contemporary selections are well 
adapted to improve the student’s reading power and to enlarge 
his range of ideas. Each selection is exploited by a variety of 
exercises graded in difficulty and objective in form. They are 
designed to develop and test the student’s comprehension 
both of theme and detail; his rhetorical analysis; his compo- 
sition by providing 20 varied theme topics after each selec- 
tion; and his power over words through plentiful and original 
vocabulary materials. To be published this Spring. 


Appleten-Century-Crofts, Inc. 


35 West 32nd Sit., New York 1, N.Y. 
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Abstract and Chronicle 


WarREN BECK 


A versatile specialist in the field of modern fiction, Warren Beck has published 
three novels, three volumes of short stories, and many articles about novels and 
short stories, including a famous four in 1941 on Faulkner's work. A teacher of 
the art of fiction, he has been at Lawrence College more than three decades, 
with the last fifteen summers at other institutions and at the Bread Loaf School 
of English. He is a graduate of Earlham College, which awarded him an honorary 


Not long ago a fairly well-known fic- 
tionist and occasional reviewer, assaying 
Faulkner’s A Fable, handed down a hasty 
edict on fiction’s proper subject and pur- 
pose: 

.- + The novelist’s subject is men, not Man, 
and folly, doom, and glory are surely the 
last words that should ever cross his mind. 
His purpose, so simple and so hard to 
achieve, is to show us a boy leaping an icy 
brook in winter, an old man dying, a girl 
making love. It is not to hit us over the 
head with a stuffed stockingful of blowzy 
metaphysical abstractions. 


Admittedly an art which assaults not 
only lacks urbanity but is not rightly 
intended, yet are stories merely to show 
a boy leaping a brook and the like? To 
take a recognized factor in fiction and 
call it the works is to question not mere- 
ly blowzy metaphysical abstractions but 
significance. Any modern fictionist who 
hits readers over the head with anything 
is to that degree incompetent, but is 
there no more moderate way of import- 
ing abstractions, as for instance about 
pride and prejudice, or victory, or even 
a magic mountain or a south wind? How 
can it be declared that “the novelist’s 
subject is men, not Man,” when so ob- 
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viously it is both? It has been, on occa- 
sion, man’s fate and his hope, the human 
comedy, and the way of all flesh. 
Nevertheless, to disallow arbitrary 
seat sg of the abstract is not to 
deny that fiction’s shadowings-forth of 
man must be in terms of men, and in 
particular aspects. The authorities have 
said as much. Conrad, in his most famous 
discussion of his art, stated that “it is, 
before all, to make you see,” and James 
urged himself to “dramatize!” Others 
less notable, both fictionists and critics, 
uite as explicitly prescribe illusion, in 
the technical sense of an y ‘gro through 
concreteness, to the mind’s sensory-im- 
aginative function, its ability to summon 
up images of persons and events, not 
credulously but with what Coleridge 
epitomized as “a willing suspension of 
disbelief,” and in what Hamlet called 
the “mind’s eye.” Not only can that eye 
recollect a likeness, it can synthesize 
images for which there may never have 
been any correspondent reality—even an 
eight-fingered ambidextrous two-headed 
man from Mars amazing a Town Hall 
audience by his virtuosity as harpist. 
There is a mind’s ear, too, which can 
listen inwardly to Mozart without either 
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instrument or score, and readers can 
hear, perhaps better than they could 
pronounce it, Lear’s saying the word 
never five times over. 

This power of imagination, a plain 
fact manifest not only as artistic creation 
and reader’s recreation but in other pur- 
poseful speculation and practical inven- 
tion, has a counterpart in dream and 
day-dream. It is through dreams that 
many are most aware of a fabricative 
bent, and the familiarity of this undress 
acquaintance may breed distrust of the 
fanciful. A similar illusive process oc- 
curs, still largely nieieeanit in flighty 
reveries, and Walter Mitty’s kin are ap- 
parently legion, each rsistently cre- 
ating stories about his favorite fictitious 
character, himself in his own eyes. Sig- 
nificantly, though, men have always 
interpreted dreams, with instinctive re- 
gard for what the imagination may do 
for us, as James puts it; more recently 
men have analyzed both dreams and 
reveries to find what the dreamer appre- 
hends beyond imagery, and to diagnose 
the day-dreamer’s addiction to certain 
concepts. 

Narrative literature, however, puts 
imagination to more controlled and spe- 
cialized uses than in dreams and reveries. 
The reader in turn proposes, by an 
aesthetic acceptance comparable to hy- 
pothesis, to make way for a serious art, 
a tentative and judicious enterprise of 
idealization, though always dependent 
upon the medium of that sensuousness 
which Milton bespoke. So familiar is the 
experience that it is rarely wondered at, 
to look in on a boy reading Huckle- 

erry Finn or Treasure Island and know 

that he is transcendentally there on the 
Mississippi or nearing an island shown 
by no map but Stevenson’s (and mean- 
while is weighing the proprieties of 
human conduct) is to sense the dy- 
namism of mind and of art as one of 
mind’s particular triumphs. 

Not that the fictional process is effi- 
cient, by practical standards. It is indeed 
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quite chancy. Any individual’s special 
knowledge and interests will of course 
affect his responses to a narrative illusion 
and may make them in some degree 
unique. Thus every work of fiction ex- 
ists not absolutely but only in condition- 
al embodiments. There is the author’s 
pristine conception and his attempted 
projection, often never really perfected; 
then there are all the variant stories 
privately conjectured by readers. Fiction 
contents itself, though, with such a rel- 
ative claim. Stories are made for those 
who will remake them, imaginatively. 
And not just blow by blow, but con- 
ceptually. Hence the fictionist’s provi- 
dent-prodigal array of concrete detail, 
and hence too his strategies of arrange- 
ment and adaptations of style, all to sup- 
plement illusion, but so that illusion may 
signify. To this end boys -_ icy 
brooks, in the mind’s eye. Hamlet, in 
imagination, saw his father not just as a 
figure with swaying sceptre but as em- 
bodiment of majesty and manliness; our 
reviewer’s proscribed abstractions, “fol- 
ly, doom, and glory,” must have been 
much in Shakespeare’s mind, as they are 
in Hamlet’s and in ours. 

Illusion in fiction is indispensable be- 
cause it is means to a complementary 
value implication. When Sected set 
down that imperative “before all, to 
make you see,” he was not advocating 
simple imagism, which in fiction would 
be an even shorter blind alley than it 
proved in poetry. Furthermore, Conrad 

stulates attitude, describing the fiction- 
ist’s “task” as a holding up of “the 
rescued fragment . . . in the light of a 
sincere mood.” Then his next statement 
comprehends both aspects of fiction, its 
bodying forth and its distillation of es- 
sence. “It is to show [the rescued frag- 
ment’s] vibration, its colour, its form,” 
he says, and through these to “reveal 
the substance of its truth—disclose its 
inspiring secret.” Conrad is talking shop 
too with the word “inspiring”—it has 
nothing to do with didacticism—and 
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most certainly he is not for beating the 
reader over the head with an induction. 
It was his constant faith that fiction’s 
disclosures must be by intimation, that 
what is conceived by the artist can be 
reborn in the reader only as unenforced 
intuition. 

It follows that in fiction, pattern and 
style are strategies discovered as con- 
ductors of the vibrant sustained inter- 
play between detail and meaning. The 
work .of art is like an artifact in that 
its form is the shape of its substance 
and thereby the means of its function. 
Consequently a too scrupulous analysis 
of either structure or theme, so-called— 
like a too partial pause on an isolated 
symbol—may mar the total reality it is 
imposed upon. Although verbalizing the 
import or outlining the tactics of a 
story may have critical uses, extractive 
definition diminishes the potential which 
the work of art generated by going be- 
yond definition. It is hazardous for criti- 
cism to neglect, even momentarily, the 
organic nature of fiction; for a reviewer 
of fiction to reject abstraction is sub- 
versive. James not only noted that “the 
scenic method is my absolute, my im- 
perative, my only salvation,” but also 
that “one does nothing of value in art 
or literature unless one has some general 
ideas.” Aesthetically excellent fictions 
exist as resonant unities, fusing the par- 
ticular into the representative, in a gen- 
uine composition, a logical-illusive en- 
tity, wherein the concrete validates the 
abstract and idea makes the instance 
poignant. The quiddity of a work is in 
the total imaginative experience, for 
writer and for reader. 

Fiction’s earliest instances, ventured as 
offshoots from oral history and biogra- 
phy, no doubt used fabrication ideally— 
to embody a valued concept, not just 
to counterfeit factual record. Any made- 
up tale must have looked beyond cir- 
cumstance to some moving supposition, 
must have made some outright leap from 
veracious anecdote to the higher verity 
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of myth. Selection would have become 
a familiar skill from the first, since (as 
ballads show) even the most primitive 
history would profit by some choice of 
detail, to get the story told and to make 
its point. Beyond this, fiction would have 
set in when economical and emphatic 
selection among facts would be supple- 
mented by invention, not to beguile but 
to imply more persuasively a conceived 
meaning. Since the fabricated matter 
would lack authority, a sustained con- 
crete art would be found necessary; 
fact asserts its presumptive claim, but 
the page story must be put over. 
Yet the end in view is not deception; 
illusion is resorted to as the means of a 
transcendent veracity. Herein child- 
hood’s ingenious lies, so pictorial and 
even theatric, are quaintly analogous to 
fiction’s concerned creativity. Indeed, 
the youthful fibber is often a little artist, 
in that the concept he has seized upon 
is so dear to him, so luminously beauti- 
ful in its entirety, and such a saving 
truth, that he senses no falsehood in re- 
cruiting any allegation to its support. 
The fiction writer feels much the same 
way. It is because of his ardor for the 
story as a meaningful entity that he la- 
bors without stint or pause in the cre- 
ation of sustained illusion. 

Thus fiction reverses the economies 
of history. Narrative of fact can be not 
merely pruned but abridged and epito- 
mized for utility, but the uses as well 
as the joys of fiction would be destroyed 
by summary. Narrative can become ar- 
tistic—that is, it can express imagination 
and evoke imaginative response—only by 
being concretely dramatic. Yet this in- 
volves a reciprocity. Fiction must be 
presentational because it is also repre- 
sentational. Illusion is evoked for the 
sake of an “inspiring secret.” “Scenic 
methods” adumbrate “general ideas.” 
Serious fiction is reverberant throughout 
with the responses of instance and es- 
sence. “Structure” and “texture” are con- 
ciliated in the province of attitude. A 
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philosophic quality in fiction is not averse 
to particulars but indeed depends upon 
them for its conveyance, nor 1s concrete- 
ness any obstacle to large abstractions. 

As Aristotle pointed out, the occasions 
of strife may be small, yet its causes 
great. It is the way of fiction to deal 
with large causes in terms of occasions 
that are ‘particular, immediate, personal, 
and even minute. The cat breaks the 
pickle dish in Ethan Frome; in A Passage 
to India the troubled Mrs. Moore Pauses 
to contemplate a wasp and call it “pretty 
dear”; Ivan’s brother in Chekov’s story 
gobbles his unripe homegrown goose- 
berries. Such scraps do more than make 
up a narrative mosaic; they furnish piv- 
ots on which mood and meaning may 
turn, since great causes are involved. 
Zeena Frome’s jealousy over her hus- 
band and Mattie is crystalized to a cut- 
ting sharpness which lastingly wounds 
the vulnerable lovers; in all of Mrs. 
Moore’s generous responses her percep- 
tions widen as the irreversible arcs of a 
debilitating agnosticism, a deeper drown- 
ing than her subsequent burial at sea; 
Ivan’s brother eats the green fruit of 
his estate with such beastly relish, ob- 
sessed as he is with land-owning, that 
Ivan, teeth set on edge by such taste- 
less materialism, is driven into an almost 
fanatic reaction. 

Such occasions, though small, are the 
stuff of life, and in their contexts they 
are saturated with personal feeling and 
vibrant with thematic significance. Zeena 
kept the red glass pickle dish on the 
top shelf for ‘safety, but it is not in 
economic terms of its cheapness and 
inutility that we understand what its 
loss occasioned, nor do we define Zeena’s 
jealousy in rigidly specialized formulae 
as a concern for material possession and 
prestige. We see a certain woman taking 
a specific pretext for loosing resentment 
against what she senses has been going 
on behind her back, and while Zeena 
with her whine and her “complications” 
is less than the generic married white 


female of sociology, she is also some- 
thing more, making a personal demand 
upon our attention and thereby evok- 
ing, within the novel as an artistic whole, 
views about idiosyncrasies, individual 
rights and duties, environmental deter- 
minism and free will, and the sanctity 
of marriage versus the sanctity of love. 
Mrs. Moore’s anguish runs more pri- 
vately and deeper than theological di- 
lemmas, and yet it has the common 
theme of disenchantment and loss of 
heart through sheer fatigue under too 
much strangeness after too many years, 
with their accumulated surrenders of 
hope, and thus while her calling the 
wasp “pretty dear” instances the wide 
range of her warm impulses it also sug- 
gests their futility. Ivan may seem as 
dogmatically ascetic as his brother is 
sensual, as morbidly anxious as_ his 
brother is complacent, yet we can choose 
to side with him without total agree- 
ment, just as we recognize preponder- 
ances in life, in that the events of years 
seem to culminate in a lean harvest of 
green gooseberries, and the brother’s 
eating them can constitute a crisis for 
Ivan, demanding counter-assertion. 
Thus in seriously conceived fiction, as 
details create a persuasive illusion and 
excite an immediate and emphatic curi- 
osity, the cumulative overtones of ab- 
straction elicit value judgments and sus- 
tain reflective concern. Fiction, like a 
chime, is both striking and reverberant; 
its separate soundings give rise to a pro- 
longed sonority, in “memorable har- 
monies of emotion and reason. If that 
criticism which duly notes modern fic- 
tion’s organic quality therefore does not 
rule out abstractions, neither will it neg- 
lect structure nor make pseudo-classical 
demands upon it. The nov el “form” and 
the short story “form” currently can 
mean nothing more particular than the 
genre. It is not definable as is the sonnet 
form—and if there is nothing mystically 
foreordained, nothing more than game- 
some device about fourteen lines rimed 
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thus and so and pivoted here or there, 
still less is any one “story line” sacro- 
sanct. As for something in fiction com- 
parable to the “well-made play,” it can 
be found only in the stereotypes of mass- 
medium fabrications. In excellent fiction, 
form is uniquely originated —- not 
prescribed method. One of the plainest 
marks of genius is in functional adapta- 
tions of narrative structure, through a 
variety of singular treatments in an au- 
thor’s body of work, as in Joyce’s short 
stories or Katherine Anne Porter’s, or 
all along the whole shelf of Faulkner’s 
novels. It is therefore an imperative in 
criticism—as it is the first privilege of 
reading—not only to see the boy leap the 
icy brook but to go all the way with 
him, to sense his action’s mood, repre- 
sentativeness, and worth, and_ thus 
through detail to realize the whole fic- 
tional work. 

Concerning illusion employed to sub- 
stantiate a conceptual narrative art, it 
may be noticed as basic to criticism what 
the tensions of this process have in com- 
mon with other intellection and what 
pertains more especially to fiction. For 
one thing, implicative substance in any 
liter form may claim the immemorial 
device of metaphor as an archetype. At 
all stages of culture, metaphor has been 
seized upon to aid expression, and has 
been a chief means of developing lan- 
guage itself. The prevalence and spon- 
taneity of this usage suggests the broad 
natural basis of the fictional method, and 
shows that in calling for interpretive 
response to image, the fictionist assumes 
nothing unaccustomed. If some men 
have produced nouns like sarcasm and 
bleachers or applied the word harrow 
to feelings, others can be asked to con- 
ceive the total metaphor of such stories 
as “The Secret Sharer” or “Flowering 
Judas.” 

The fictionist will remember also that 
a reciprocity of the concrete and the 
abstract is characteristic of logic, both 
inductive and deductive, and in both its 
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technical and ordinary processes. In 
everything from professional theorizing 
to workaday decisions, the instance is 
referred to general concepts, and prin- 
ciples are retested by particulars. F iction 
can thus lay natural claim to its spe- 
cial rhetoric and its common sense, and 
since these condition both its creation 
and its readers’ responses, that too joins 
it to representative experience, and gives 
it scope and authority. 

Furthermore, to make tension between 
concrete and abstract a factor for equi- 
librium, for proportion and design, is 
not just an isolate aestheticism. St. 
Thomas Aquinas, as Joyce recalled, 
termed integration and consonancy 
requisites of beauty; they also enter into 
the conduct of life, as it envisages val- 
ues and seeks to realize purpose. In look- 
ing before and after, in marshaling detail 
as to Causation, continuity, and signifi- 
cance, men not only pine for what is 
not but seek to bring it into being in 
every phase of existence. The creative 
way of art is not a tangential path; it 
parallels the main road of human experi- 
ence and aspiration, but with a special 
attempt to clarify and extend a humane 
understanding. Keats, searching in art 
for a rule of life, not only equated 
beauty and truth but paused to read the 
equation both ways, and not just to fill 
out a line but to acknowledge that bal- 
anced tension, aesthetic and rational, in 
which concrete experience produces tell- 
ing overtones and abstraction derives its 
vital authority from the instance. 

Knowing common bases for literary 
art, for logic, and for all the intentional 
conduct of life, the fictionist may as- 
pire to that degree of representative- 
ness which endows literature not only 
with interest but with pathos and dig- 
nity, as the minute, the literally inci- 
dental is viewed under the aspect of 
the august. However, the fictionist is 
also keenly conscious of unique inten- 
tions which necessitate technical de- 
vice. The intensified emphasis on illu- 
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sion, seeking not just amplitude but im- 
mediacy and momentum, has prompted 
extreme specializations in style and nar- 
rative method and in the basing and 
maintenance of point of view. A result- 
ant critical oniiien centers upon the 
inclination of many fictionists to a 
strongly subjective mode. If it is pri- 
marily important “to see,” what justi- 
fies the interior monologue, the stream 
of consciousness? It is only that read- 
ers do see, provided the character is 
kept moving sychologically, so that 
they not only look out through his eyes 
but share his mind’s-eye view within his 
life’s progress. This mode has special 
hazards. No matter how deeply subjec- 
tive the material, a story dare not fall 
off into eddying reverie, and above all 
it must not interrupt the illusion of 
situation with a formally verbalized 
analysis. This last problem, however, has 
always existed for every novelist and 
dramatist; the allegorical has sometimes 
drifted too far into generalizations 
about everyman, and the symbolic may 
subject the concrete to arbitrary meta- 
morphosis. On the other hand, if the 
stream of consciousness can present an 
illusion of sequential responses by a 
working mind environed in the real 
world and activated in a continuum of 
relations with it, the product, as with 
Virginia Woolf, can be the quintessence 
of fictional art, creative of a total and 
vital experience for readers. 

So too with the problem of chro- 
nology, as related to illusion. Story-tell- 
ing’s basic mode has been to proceed 
from first to last, and even the tradi- 
tional practice of beginning in medias 
res usually goes more or less straight on 
from the selected moment, except for 
interpolation of a character’s extended 
but chronological account of preceding 
episode, as by Odysseus to King Alci- 
nous or Raphael to Adam. But modern 
novels, if subjectively centered, may 
run back and forth through time in the 
opalescent shimmer of a character's 


transcendent consciousness. Such prac- 
tice only increases the need for the con- 
stant involvement between detail and 
emergent import. Writers who make 
subtle yet insistent demands upon read- 
ers must furnish the possibility of a 
correspondingly refined and tensely sus- 
tained experience. Fiction in which de- 
tail and order arise out of a character’s 
subjectivity seeks not the simple single 
effect as of Poe’s toy-theatre notions and 
their commercialized adaptations but a 
fluent unity in which illusion and impli- 
cation are so mingled that reading is like 
listening to a tone-poem. Consequent in- 
terest runs deeper than plain curiosity 
to see how the plot comes out; it seeks 
to realize most intensely all the qualities 
of the work of art in the vibrancy of its 
becoming and its being, in the play be- 
tween image and idea, and in the dawn- 
ing vision that remains ardently retro- 
spective of detail while attentively ex- 
pectant of thematic consummation. 

In all this, those imaginings which go 
to make up fiction differ from other 
more formalized uses of intelligence. In- 
duction and deduction, which may be 
separately employed in certain extended 
processes, are fragmented and unob- 
trusively mingled in imaginative narra- 
tion. Soliciting an associational-intuitive 
exercise of mind, fiction resembles the 
practical uses of common sense, as con- 
ditioned by personal interest, tinged 
with feeling, and exigent, intent on 
prompt approximations. Like life itself 
as it is lived, fiction is tentative and 
impulsive, and bent on tacking through, 
as may be. While serious literary nar- 
ration is more reflective and judicious 
than much ordinary behavior, it is also 
one of the livelier of man’s creative 
modes, less detached than science or 
philosophy, being transfused with the 
hot blood of individuality and involved 
in immediate event and commitment. If 
fiction lacks the highest intellectual re- 
pute, it has its own honorable lineage 
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as an art and a fundamental authority 
derived from nature. 

It is through something like an ob- 
servant, concerned, projective common 
sense that fiction can attempt an or- 
dered realization and a communicable 
vitality, freely expressive of organic 
mind at grips with reality. Such a fic- 
tional art need not be either hyper- 
romantic or pseudo-classical; if true 
romanticism is an attempt to see deep 
into personal life and to represent it 
closely, by relying upon spontaneities 
of imagination, and if classicism is an 
aim at unified composition of a magni- 
tude not irrelevant to the indignities and 
the dignity of the human condition, then 
fiction can feel itself borne in the 
merged flood of these twin tributaries, 
as perhaps must all genuine literary art. 
The achievement thereby of an almost 
lyric intensity in a detailed, extended, 
and variegated symmetry is not common 
in fiction, but it is not beyond the pos- 
sibilities of its modern refinements—for 
instance, “Heart of Darkness,” Mrs. 
Dalloway, “The Dead,’—for instance, 
“Pale Horse, Pale Rider,” The Sun Also 
Rises, Absalom, Absalom! Such triumphs 
may bring to mind Stevenson’s speaking 
of “the plastic part of literature: to em- 
body character, thought, or emotion in 
some act or attitude that shall be re- 
markably striking to the mind’s eye” as 
the “hardest thing to do in words” but 
also “the highest.” 

And it remains a matter of a tension 
between the concrete and the abstract. 
Almost thirty years ago Virginia Woolf, 
surveying the kinds and trends of fic- 
tion, pointed out that we desire of the 
novel not only an amassing of details 
but a synthesis, “an epitome as well as 
an inventory.” She suggested too that 
the power of “style, arrangement, con- 
struction” to give “distance” may con- 
flict with another power, fiction’s “close 
touch with life.” She therefore thought 
“the most complete novelist” must be 
the one who “can balance the two pow- 
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ers so that the one enhances the other.” 
If this is basic principle, it may throw 
light on what faults in much recent fic- 
tion have chiefly abetted the notion that 
the novel is a dying form. Perhaps fic- 
tion’s present weakness is most broadly 
definable, in terms borrowed from Vir- 
ginia Woolf, as over-emphasis on “bulk” 
and an absence of “‘essence’”—any amount 
of brook-leaping and but 
all too little imtimation of folly, doom, 
and glory. This may suggest some plain 
critical principles. In particular, certain 
deficient types of fictional composition 
may be noted—the relatively pointless, 
the inadequately realized, and the dis- 
sonant. 

If details, however veracious in them- 
selves, are not assimilated into an im- 
plicative composition, even a substan- 
tial narrative, lacking point, will lack 
force as art. Often the perpetrator can- 
not understand his failure. “But it’s all 
true,” he may insist, especially if the 
attempt is uncritically recalled auto- 
biography or a spate of really raw ma- 
terial seen quite close up. Yet while ex- 

rience literally has been too much 
or such writers, others create pointless 
fiction because of inadequate acquaint- 
ance and insight, in an endeavor to deal 
with matters not genuinely their own. 
Such are all imitators, whose work lacks 
a pragmatic immediacy for themselves, 
whether as to detail or theme. Point- 
lessness is the usual fruit of formula, too, 
which can specify what sort of stock 
material to borrow in supposed demon- 
stration of what sort mY latitude for 
a certain market, but which cannot en- 
dow the perfunctory writer with a lively 

rsonal attitude toward his story, either 
in any part or as a whole. 

Other writers may have evolved an 
attitude and yet fail to give it sufficient 
embodiment as fiction. A story may be 
too scantily materialized to furnish a 
drama to the mind’s eye; it may not be 
sustained until the effect sinks in. Some- 
times it is only in certain passages that 
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the treatment is not full enough, but 
even that can be a serious defect, espe- 
cially as to obligatory scenes. However, 
a work of fiction is not to be presented 
in an unvarying volume. In artistic nar- 
rative, substance must be select, fluc- 
tuantly emphasized in a modulation of 
time, with reference to theme. For an 
example there is “Heart of Darkness,” 
with its deliberate beginning symboliz- 
ing civilization and savagery intermin- 
gled, the suspension in the comic-ma- 
cabre office atmosphere as Marlow— 
amused, impatient, and not unapprehen- 
sive—receives his commission, the long 
voyage to the Congo’s mouth quickly 
epitomized by vignettes, the precise de- 
tailing of Marlow’s pained glance into 
the grove where the sick Negroes are 
dying, the fifteen-day march inland 
given by summary and a couple of 
samples, the thorough ironic portrayal 
of the Central Station’s dramatis per- 
sonae, the composite of what it was like 
day after day as the steamboat labored 
up the Congo, the long pause at the 
verge of the Inner Station and the harle- 
quin young Russian’s incursion with his 
naive amoral minority report on Kurtz, 
the realistic dramatization of the direct 
affair with Kurtz, the rush of the re- 
turn downstream, when the actual swift- 
ness is ideally accelerated, and then the 
somber tone struck by the instantaneous 
transition back to that European capital 
Marlow now sees with deepened dis- 
illusion. Indeed, the interplay between 
extended scene and compressed narra- 
tion, mediating between detail and a 
degree of abstraction, can be in itself 
a source of tension, giving further over- 
tones. Whatever the narrative flow, the 
reader should be provided not only with 
substantial experience but with sugges- 
tions to the fluently concerting power 
of imagination. 

An inept effort to embody the story 
may lead into actual dissonance, by way 
of digression not unlike that of artless 
conversational anecdote. The greater the 
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writer’s first-hand acquaintance with his 
subject, the more the danger of drift- 
ing into such dissonance. In the latter 
part of Sapphira and the Slave Girl, 
where Willa Cather drew on memories 
of early childhood in Virginia, she fell 
into such an irrelevance: the scene is a 
kitchen, and the chief character’s story 
is delayed by a long description of the 
room and three tables there, one re- 
served for cleaning geme. A worse and 
more pervasive dissonance springs from 
hand-to-mouth melodrama, which sacri- 
fices consistency to immediate sensation- 
alism, as when an actor is made to be- 
have inconceivably or at least out of 
character for the sake of a passing wal- 
lop. Too many stories show violent 
leaps and love-making only to leave the 
reader asking why. Such opportunism, 
a kind of literary posturing which pads 
out a lot of cheap stuff, whether sensa- 
tional or sentimental, also distorts much 
professedly serious work, and while the 
spectacle of incalculable and finally in- 
explicable characters capriciously mess- 
ing around may beguile the naive with 
the perennial pleasure of scandal, the 
judicious will find such a falling short 
of artistic responsibility a scandal of 
another sort. To avoid dissonances of 
all kinds there must be sheer intellectual 
control of detail in the light of concept. 

The economy of fiction, however, is 
not reducible to rules. Artistic conven- 
tions are to be discerned as living modes 
that can repeatedly yet freshly prove 
themselves in an independent practice. 
Every work of art must discover itself 
in its own terms, and the attempt to do 
so meets with varieties of success and 
failure. The “big” novel can be more 
than mensurably great, as are Tom Jones, 
Middlemarch, A Passage to India, but 
there are lesser yarns which should not 
take from here to eternity in the telling, 
and while their details may not be so 
excessive as to clog the story or so 
irrelevant as to halt it, they still can 
make it sluggish and quale Brevity 
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and fullness are relative terms, however; 
what is at issue in fiction might better 
be termed sc pace, and aim. The 
most effective cand artists, like strong 
and skillful athletes, can gracefully co- 
ordinate weight, momentum, and direc- 
tion. Beyond the bare causal ordering 
of plot and the substantiating of illusion 
by concreteness, properly subservient 
techniques will help to evolve mood by 
the urgent unfolding of theme, and will 
thus preserve tension from lapses into 
pointlessness, inadequate realization, or 
dissonance. 

With all the advancement in the art 
of fiction, there are still many full yet 
formless novels, in which an overcrowd- 
ed illusion does not achieve a sustained 
totality. Obviously some writers never 
clarify for themselves a centripetal con- 
cern. Main Street showed this deficiency, 
most of all in its inconsistencies as to 
Carol, but also in a curious miscellane- 
ousness, seemingly born of an irritable 
ambivalence. Studs Lonigan is a more 
consistent and responsible work, but its 
grievous recital is so prolonged that pat- 
tern is submerged in data. The mode 
persists, in many a degraded imitation, 
such as Nelson Algren’s pieces, the real 
dope about primitive types on the make, 
but seen so close up as to evolve no clear 
composition, and toss tiresome unless 
one has a taste for something like a 
jerky slumming trip with a hoarse-voiced 
guide pointing out this and that. Per- 
haps many of the failures by modern 
fictionists to achieve a dynamic tension 
can be traced to a lingering naturalism, 
which, with its deterministic view and 
pretensions of scientific approach, heaps 
up biological, sociological, and economic 
detail in a profusion that almost seems 
to claim its own excuse for being, and 
beyond that to reveal nothing of life 
but a jumble. The naturalistic writer 
usually has deeper schemes, however, 
than plain recital. In resting his case on 
laborious documentation he may still ex- 
pect that the popularized concepts of 
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the social sciences or of any other fash- 
ionable ideology will be attached to 
his story, endowing it with significance 
he has not made intrinsic. This is only 
the modern phase, of course, of a peren- 
nial tendency; a feeble art has always 
tried to ride on generalizations then in 
vogue. As for that worst violation of 
modern fiction’s aesthetic principles, a 
gross resort to propaganda, the naturalis- 
tic novelist frequently offends, driven to 
overt statement by his greater deference 
to derivative and turgid theses, and shut 
off from the practice of a subtler art 
by his bounded view of human experi- 
ence. 

In scrutinizing the effects of deter- 
minism in fiction it is difficult, of course, 
to separate philosophic and purely aes- 
thetic considerations, and indeed they 
should not be wholly divorced. Epic, 
drama, and fiction in the Western world 
have arisen out of a fundamentally hu- 
manistic view, whereas naturalistic fic- 
tion, deferring to science and the ris- 
ing social sciences, has been forced by 
its own pseudo-scientific pretensions into 
an amoral position. Criticism in our time 
has had to grapple with a basic problem 
in this special context, whether tragedy 
and determinism are compatible, and 
the question may be raised concerning 
comedy too, and more especially satire, 
since they go beyond a bio-socio-eco- 
nomic fate, appealing to humane com- 
mitments of taste and judgment. The 
validity of such commitments is always 
open to question, but in his answering, 
the artist need not limit himself to scien- 
tific method, nor will he reject the in- 
tuitions central to his creativity. A basic 
humanism in fiction is not a retreat from 
realism; all that is requisite is to make 
characters more than puppets, and to let 
them confront even the absurd with a 
personal assertion, concretely repre- 
sented and implicatively solicitous of 
empathy. And whatever the final out- 
come of the tragedy-determinism de- 
bate, it seems plain by past example that 
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a fiction dependent upon a of 
any brand loses an essential tentative- 
ness and denies the reader his privilege 
of judicious personal assent. 

At bottom, dogmatists of whatever 
stripe distrust art until they have re- 
moved its tactful provisions for a free 
and qualified individual response, not 
to stated definition but to implication as 
voiced through the instance. A truly 
imaginative fiction uses human diver- 
gence to emphasize the grand equitable 
commonalty of the humane. In its il- 
lusions men and boys move before the 
inward eye as reminders of man, not 
the common man but the conception 
based on the paradox that one thing 
humans have in common is individuality, 
together with a desire for comity, not 
just as citizens, workers, ethnic types, 
or psychological cases, but as persons. 
Such an art presupposes man’s natural 
sympathies looking toward a co-existence 
not just tolerant but appreciative. Its im- 
port, while it cannot claim a formal au- 
thority, is more than aesthetic. The em- 
phasis on a vibrant implicative illusion 
is more than a technical fad. This em- 
phasis may not remain dominant, and 
in the flux of circumstance fiction may 
not continue a preeminent literary form, 
but its present tendency to create dy- 
namic tension between image and con- 
cept shows that it would follow the 
great way of literature—to invite the in- 
tuitive collaboration of kindred person- 
alities and thereby to draw them into 


fuller understanding of themselves and 
of their fellows as such. In this service, 
a fiction true to its own art cannot be 
asked for everything, nor be expected 
to be all-things to all men, but readers 
can look for something from it not only 
aesthetically unique but of good report, 
as chronicle and abstract. 

As bases for such expectation it may 
be reiterated that illusion, depending on 
a natural projective function of mind 
in both writer and reader, is the flesh 
and blood of fiction; its use, however, 
is not just to make a passing show but 
to embody the attitude of the work; 
in this tension between image and im- 
plication is fiction’s resounding power 
to involve and to enfranchise the reader 
within the narrative realm; therefore 
such tension between concrete and ab- 
stract, while it has something in com- 
mon with other forms of mentation, is 
also uniquely employed for the aesthetic 
effect of a work felt both instantly and 
emergently; thus a controlled tension is 
the condition of creativity itself; and 
thus the use of detail with relation to 
artistic totality is a basic value, not to 
be parodied in a pointless recounting 
or sketchy resumé or by case-history; 
this may suggest that the refinement of 
method which sustains and deepens the 
reader’s intuitive responses is the great- 
est achievement in modern fiction, an 
advance which is more than a fashion, 
being the means of a humane art, illus- 
trative and implicative, poignant and 
philosophical. 
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To produce a mighty book, you must 
choose a mighty theme. No great and 
enduring volume can ever be written 
on the flea, though there be many 
who have tried it. 


Herman Melville 


There are several counts on which 
Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell Tolls 
has been both unjustly criticized and 
inadequately praised. The plot has often 
been called diffuse—Harry Levin’s point 
that the novel is “in some respects an 
over expanded short story” represents 
this type of criticism. The character of 
Robert Jordan has been frequently at- 
tacked on the grounds of probability. 
Philip Young, says, for example, “It is 
Hemingway’s inability to . . . convince 
his readers of the full and untentative 
sincerity of the hero’s ideals, that pri- 
marily keeps this novel from greatness.” 
And while the greatest praise for the 
novel has been reserved for its thematic 
import, neither the breadth of the theme 
nor its precise relation to the other as- 
pects of the novel has been made suffi- 
ciently clear. For the plot of this novel 
is so constructed as to best depict a dis- 
tinct type of human being, a man will- 


*Levin (Kenyon Review, XIII, Autumn 1951, 
609) registered his criticism as a back-handed 
compliment: “For Whom the Bell Tolls, the 
only one of his six novels that has been care- 
fully constructed, is in some respects an over 
expanded short story.” Philip Young, Ernest 
Hemingway (1952), p. 78. 
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ing to die for a cause, and from this 
specific type of character stems the 
“mighty theme” of For Whom the Bell 
Tolls, the oneness of mankind. 


The basic structure of For Whom the 
Bell Tolls consists of a series of tests or 
obstacles placed in the hero’s way. This 
is a common plot. It is the testing to 
the breaking point of the resolution, or 
idealism, of a hero. This is the plot of 
Dryden’s long play (ten acts) The Con- 
quest of Granada and of Ibsen’s An 
Enemy of the People? In both plays 
the protagonist has a duty or an ideal- 
istic purpose which he is trying to carry 
out as incident after incident occurs 
which make his task more difficult. The 
weakness of such a plot lies in the fact 
that the hero may seem naive, like Dr. 
Stockmann. The degree of naiveté we 
find in the protagonist depends on the 
nature of his idealistic goal and the 
plausibility of the events of the story. 
If the goal is unimportant the plot will 
become comic (as it is for a twentieth- 
century reader of Granada); if the goal 
is of the utmost seriousness, the plot 
will tend toward the tragic. When the 
goal is serious and the plot terminates 
in the death of the hero, we have a 
martyrdom plot. This is the case in 
Murder in the Cathedral where the test- 


*Charles McLaughlin, a colleague, brought to 
my attention the presence of such a plot in 
heroic drama. Terming it an “admiration plot,” 
he treats of it extensively in his unpublished 
University of Chicago dissertation. 
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ing is formalized in the morality-play 
figures of tempters. 

It is thus that the comparison often 
made between The Waste Land and The 
Sun Also Rises could properly be ex- 
tended: As The Sun Also Rises may be 
called Hemingway’s Waste Land, so For 
Whom the Bell Tolls may be considered 
his Murder in the Cathedral. For as 
Thomas a Becket epitomizes a change 
in the thought of Eliot, so Robert Jor- 
dan marks a change in the thought of 
Hemingway. The point, however, that 
I am trying to make is that Jordan is 
a martyr just as surely as Becket. Ob- 
viously they die for quite different 
causes, but in plotting the line of action 
which they must follow before they die 
there are significant similarities: the self- 
sacrificing character of the protagonist, 
the parade of tempters, and the absolute 
determination of the hero. 

At the outset we learn Jordan “did 
not give any importance to what hap- 
pened to himself.”* This note of self- 
abnegation is reinforced when we learn 
that he willingly took a job he knew 
was going to be unusually dangerous in 
a dangerous profession: “I do not say 
I like it very much,” Jordan says to 
Golz when he hears the orders. And 
Golz answers, “Neither do I like it very 
much. If you do not want to undertake 
it, say so now. If you think you can- 
not do it, say so now” (p. 6). Jordan 
willingly takes up his heavy yoke for 
the sake of the cause. He is a quasi- 
Marxist sacrificing himself in Christian 
terms. That he does not really believe 
in Marxism and is aware of the bru- 
tality of its system, and yet persists 
in his assigned task of self-destruction 
makes his act less meaningful but more 
pathetic and even more tragic. 


The sequence of temptations which 
make it increasingly difficult for Robert 


*For Whom the Bell Tolls (Scribners, 1940), 
p. 4. All page numbers in this article refer to 
this volume. 
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Jordan to continue on his self-imposed 
path to martyrdom flows unfalteringly 
from the progression of the story. 

As soon as Jordan meets Pablo he 
recognizes in him a deterrent to his 
goal. He watches Pablo and _ thinks, 
“That’s the sadness that comes before 
the sell-out” (p. 12). The hostility of 
Pablo is so serious that it must be bal- 
anced by the allegiance of Pilar before 
Jordan can continue toward his objec- 
tive. Jordan’s meeting with and his fall- 
ing in love with Maria are potentially 
dangerous to his determination, but he 
goes intrepidly forward. El Sordo’s in- 
formation about troop movements and 
the awareness that knowledge of the at- 
tack is abroad seem to shake Jordan’s 
composure. The subsequent coming of 
enemy troops and the slaying of El 
Sordo’s band, along with the certain 
knowledge that the Fascists know of 
the impending attack, move Robert Jor- 
dan to ask for a reprieve—which is not 
forthcoming. Pablo, whose predecessor 
Pilar says was “the famous Judas Is- 
cariot” ( p- 391), slips by Jordan’s sleep- 
ing disciple and steals the detonator. 
This is the final test and still Robert 
Jordan goes ahead with blind religious 
devotion, and would have attacked the 
bridge even without Pablo or the other 
necessary men Pablo brought with him 
after his repentance. 

The simplicity and strength of the 
martyrdom plot is sometimes overshad- 
owed by the ever-present danger that 
the hero will become a kind of demi- 
god, a plaster figure. There is some- 
thing unworldly, or at least other- 
worldly, about a man dying for an ab- 
straction, and when the protagonist has 
the opportunity to avoid death and does 
not, the narrative borders on the unreal. 
Eliot’s problem in this respect was much 
simpler than Hemingway’s. Thomas a 
Becket was a martyr and a saint. Robert 
Jordan, however, could never be pre- 
sented in such terms. Hemingway’s prob- 
lem was this: to properly portray a man 
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willingly giving his life for an ideal, and 
yet not have him look like a martyr in 
any orthodox sense. Regarding the lat- 
ter ‘er Hemingway succeeded all too 
well. Critics have generally complained 
that Robert Jordan blindly, stupidly 
stumbles toward death. Jordan, however, 
actually struggles to find a rationale for 
his martyrdom and finds it. If there is 
a fuzziness, a lack of purpose, in Jor- 
dan’s thinking in comparison with 
Becket’s thinking, its cause lies in the 
difference between dying for an eternal 
and dying for a temporal belief, and 
in the difference between the concep- 
tual precision of Eliot’s mind and Hem- 
ingway’s mind. Yet I believe that Hem- 
ry 4 tells us, as clearly as it is pos- 
sible for him to do, what Jordan dies 
for. He dies for “the American dream,” 
“for all the poor in the world... ,” as 
Jordan himself puts it (p. 236). But this 
is naive and vague, according to Jordan 
(pp. 235, 239), hence the preoccupation 
with the real, the immediate, the fanatic 
devotion to discipline. These are only 
the means whereby he can hold tenuous 
abstractions. In the end he reaffirms: “I 
have fought for what I believe in. . .” 
(p. 467). Behind the concrete expres- 
sions of that belief, grandfather, Maria, 
the — people, is the bungling, ever 
hopeful yet often hopeless new world 
optimism, the struggle for the rights of 
all men. Robert Jordan’s martyrdom is 
perhaps better viewed against a larger 
framework. In many ways he is the ideal- 
istic American going to Europe to make 
the world safe for democracy. Inevi- 
tably he is naive, as all such idealists are, 
from Christopher Newman to Carol 
Kennicott, despite his submission to the 
hard cold reality of Communistic disci- 
pline. He is the latest innocent abroad, 
the latest Woodrow Wilson to be bat- 
tered in the clan strife of Europe, and 
maybe the last. 

To meet the danger to plausibility of 
character inherent in the martyrdom 
plot, and to convince us of this man’s 
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willingness to sacrifice himself, Heming- 
way exploited several structural devices. 
He limited the length of time in which 
the protagonist must show indefectibil- 
ity, and he stressed the natural weak- 
ness of his hero (while at the same time 
indicating the relative strength of his 
ideals, as already pointed out). He does 
these things through other characters, 
flashbacks and internal monologue. 

The structural device of telescoping 
time gives an intensity to the action and 
enables the author to penetrate in depth 
into character and situation. Frederic 
Carpenter has explored the ideas of the 
“perpetual now” and of “immediate em- 

iricism” in Hemingway’s work and 
concluded that both these elements reach 
their greatest effectiveness in For Whom 
the Bell Tolls where they achieve what 
he calls “the fifth dimension.”* It is in 
this manner that the specific actions of 
the narrative, Hemingway’s cult of sen- 
sations, assume a universal importance. 
The parallel is constantly made between 
Jordan and his grandfather, who was a 
guerrilla fighter in the Civil War, re- 
sulting in a fusion of ideas. One war is 
related to another war, one hero to 
another hero. We are reminded of the 
countless men who have used a hill to 
die on as El Sordo waits for death, for 
the planes. And not too far away Robert 
pad waits also, listening. “It was three 
o'clock. [The ninth hour of the Ro- 
mans—what is a more appropriate time 
for a brave man to die?] Then he heard 
the far-off, distant throbbing and, look- 
ing up, he saw the planes.” 

Maria, more than any other character, 
reflects the changes and tensions in Jor- 
dan and preserves his role from the en- 
demic danger of fanaticism. That this 
danger was apparent to Jordan is clearly 
indicated: “That was one thing that 
sleeping with Maria had done [away 
with]. He had gotten to be as bigoted 


“Hemingway Achieves the Fifth Dimen- 
sion,” PMLA, LXIX (Sept. 1954), 711-718. 
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and hidebound about his politics as a 
hard-shelled Baptist and phrases like ene- 
mies of the people came into his mind 
without his much criticizing them in any 
way. ... To be bigoted you have to 
be absolutely sure that you are right 
and nothing makes that surety and right- 
eousness like continence” (p. 164). 
The appearance of Maria and the love 
affair provide the ultimate test for Rob- 
ert Jordan: “So far she had not affected 
his resolution but he would much prefer 
not to die. . . . He would like to spend 
a long, long time with her” (p. 164). 
And to those who argue that the whole 
love affair is purposeless, the answer 
seems to be that a work of art which 
portrays a man still resolute on his sui- 
cide mission with the woman he loves 
a few yards away is quite different from 
a work which shows a soldier of fortune 
going to his death wishing he were back 
in the university teaching freshman Span- 
ish. To those who argue that the sleeping- 
bag episodes are needlessly prolonged, I 
would agree and admit them as one of 
the minor defects of the novel. But then, 
who outside of D. H. Lawrence has been 
able to deal with the intimacies of the 
flesh and not seem as out of place as 
a cameraman in the bridal chamber? 
It cannot be too much emphasized 
that Maria is not the girl across the 
street. Like Krebs, Hemingway heroes 
generally stay away from that caliber 
of womankind. Both she and Robert 
Jordan are young, both are in love for 
the first time, and the danger of death 
is ever-present. Their love differs from 
that of Henry and Catherine. It has a 
quality of innocence, of wonder, and of 
romance lacking in the other. Lieutenant 
Henry, for example, begins his acquain- 
tance with Catherine with the idea of 
seduction and only subsequently finds 
love. Maria and Jordan almost instan- 
taneously fall in love. There is no pre- 
meditation; it breaks suddenly and spon- 
taneously upon them and upon the 
reader also. Jordan is a rarity in Hem- 
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ingway: “‘I have never run with man 
women,’ he said, truly. ‘Until thee I 
did not think that I could love one 
deeply’” (p. 344). 

Pablo is completely vicious, but at 
times convincingly repentant. “‘I am 
drunk on wine and I would be happy 
except for those people I have killed. 
All of them fill me with sorrow. .. . 
If I could restore them to life, I would,’ 
Pablo said” (p. 209). When the traitor 
repents, it makes the hero less of a be- 
trayed divinity and more of a flounder- 
ing human. This effect is further under- 
lined by one of the crucial ironies of 
the book—Pablo is right from the be- 
ginning. He instinctively knows that 
“this of the bridge” is ill-fated. 

The fixity often criticized in the char- 
acter of Robert Jordan is not so much 
an example of flatness as of self-imposed 
discipline. The reserve or strangeness in 
many of the Hemingway heroes, as with 
Nick Adams in “Big Two-Hearted 
River,” is the result of self-knowledge— 
the awareness that in order to continue 
he must keep a rein on himself. The 
coldness of Robert Jordan, his occa- 
sional indifference to Maria, his contin- 
ual self-reminders not to think, his ram- 
bling soul-searchings into his family 
(those members of it who have had 
discipline and those who have not), are 
attempts to preserve himself for the al- 
most impossible task which he has un- 
dertaken. There is always present in 
Robert Jordan’s mind the almost posi- 
tive knowledge that his life is coming 
to an end. Maria tells us this explicitly: 
“The Pilar told me,” she says to Robert, 
“that we would all die tomorrow and 
that you know it as well as she does 
and that you give it no importance. She 
said this not in criticism but in admira- 
tion” (p. 345). 

That For Whom the Bell Tolls is a 
study of men under the sentence of 
death is a prime point, and Hemingway 
makes it implicit from the outset of the 
novel by the use of prophetic elements. 
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Pilar’s palm reading accurately fore- 
casts the end. Robert Jordan is con- 
stantly associated with the ill-fated 
Kashkin. The crafty Pablo asks Jordan, 
“And you. .. . If you are wounded in 
such a thing as this bridge, you would 
be willing to be left behind?” 

Pilar had smelled death in Robert Jor- 
dan’s hand, but she had seen beyond it. 
She had seen what motivated Robert 
Jordan, and the indifference of Robert 
Jordan to death makes her temporarily 
forget the fact of death. If Jordan were 
any less resolute, the action could not 
possibly have been carried out. Pablo’s 
band gathers round Pilar when Pablo 
loses his confidence, and it is Pilar in 
admiration of Jordan who maneuvers 
the guerillas to action. Eventually the 
courage and determination of Jordan is 
the means whereby Pablo overcomes his 
cowardice. It is the courage and cool- 
ness of Jordan that gives the admirable 
Anselmo the opportunity to die as he 
wishes to not having run 
in battle. 

What finally makes Robert Jordan’s 
character most believable are his limita- 
tions. Running continually through his 
conversations with Pablo, Pilar, Ansel- 
mo, and Karkov is the idea of pupil- 
teacher relationship. Pablo and Pilar rep- 
resent opposite sides of emotional 
shrewdness, of “peasant’s intuition.” 
Anselmo is a moral barometer, a Chris- 
tian. And Karkov is the representative 
of the new social morality—Communism. 
Karkov speaks to Jordan as a teacher 
would: “You have probably enough to 
think about for today, so drink that beer 
that is left in the pitcher and run along 
now...” (p. 248). Jordan does not 
believe all that Karkov has taught him 
but is eager to search further into it. His 
eage education is never completed 

ut the manner of his death confirms 
him as a positive if somewhat naive 
anti-fascist. (His anti-fascism strangely 
enough began in America, going back to 
the memory of the lynched Negro sus- 
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nded from a lam “weg Pilar pro- 
oa Jordan aa aria, the means 
whereby he learns love. In the long dis- 
cussion of the “smell of death” in Chap- 
ter 19 Pilar further tries to instruct 
Jordan in things that his philosopsy has 
not dreamed = “All right, Ingles. Learn. 
That’s the thing. Learn” (p. 254), she 
says to the incredulous Robert. And 
finally, Anselmo instructs Jordan in the 
Christian ‘ solution to the problem of 
war and killing, a lesson which Robert 
Jordan knows and does not know. “I 
wonder about the Ingles, [Anselmo] 
thought. He told me that he did not 
mind it [the killing]. Yet he seems to 
be both sensitive and kind. It may be 
that in the younger people it does not 
have an importance. It may be that in 
foreigners, or in those who have not 
had our religion, there is not the same 
attitude. But I think any one doing it 
will be brutalized in time . . .” (p. 196). 
Jordan later says to himself, “. . . admit 
that you have liked to kill as all who are 
soldiers by choice have enjoyed it... . 
You have been tainted with it for a long 
time now” (p. 287). 

There is a general tendency to inter- 
oe the theme of For Whom the Bell 

olls as a socialized expression of Harry 
Morgan’s “a man alone ain’t got no... 
chance.” It is in fact Young’s view that 
“a man alone ain’t got no . . . chance” 
is “hardly any distance at all” from “No 
man is an Iland, intire of it selfe.”*> Yet 
the distance between the two expressions 
seems more like the distance between an 
AFL-CIO slogan and the Pauline doc- - 
trine of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
For Robert Jordan’s involvement in 
mankind transcends the logic of coop- 
erative leagues, political or social. It is 
the furthest possible extension of Hem- 
ingway’s mystique of action and honor, 
and in some respects even contradicts 
Hemingway’s basic sensualistic norms. 


Whatever explanation there is of this 


"Young, p. 75. 
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extension is contained in an idea of 
man’s mystical oneness—the persistent 
theme of For Whom the Bell Tolls. A 
symmetry of a number of events rein- 
forces this idea of oneness. Numerous 
critics have pointed out the correspond- 
ence between the seventy hours of the 
novel and the Biblical three score and 
ten, and the allusions Jordan makes to 
living a full life within the space of 
hours. Others have noted how the be- 
pinning of the novel anticipates the end. 
t opens with Jordan lying on the “pine 
needled floor of the forest” watching 
the bridge, and closes with “his heart 
beating against the pine needle floor of 
the forest” awaiting death. 
Furthermore, the partisans do not 
kill Fascists, they kill fellow Spaniards. 
As Anselmo says while he watches the 
guards at the bridge: “Those men are 
not fascists. I call them so, but they are 
not. They are poor men as we are” (p. 
193). An atrocity is not something that 
happens to only one side, it happens to 
both, and with every atrocity Spain 
suffers and the whole world suffers. The 
rape of Maria and the execution of her 
parents are balanced by Pilar’s story of 
the massacre of the fascists. Joaquin’s 
story of the murder of his family re- 
minds Robert Jordan of how Loyalist 
agents often have inadvertently brought 
death to families who secreted them. As 
the mention of the death of Joaquin’s 
sister moves us, so the letter from the 
sister of the Insurgent cavalry man 
moves us. And in that letter the mention 
of “Our Lady of Pilar” has a resounding 
echo in the world of the guerrillas who 
have gotten rid of the religion of the 
“former Lord.’ but find their strength 
in the strength of Pilar. It is in death, 
in the “act of truth” as it were, that the 
parallels are best seen. Joaquin switches 
his thoughts from the communist Pas- 
ionaria to Mary as he approaches death. 
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Later, when Lieutenant Berrendo begins 
to pray for his dead friend, Julian, he 
prays: “Hail Holy Queen .. .” (p. 326), 
and Anselmo praying for the partisans, 
who had killed Julian and were in turn 
destroyed by Berrendo, likewise turns 
to the Virgin. All Hemingway gives us 
of Anselmo’s prayer is seven words: 
“Most kind, most sweet, most clement 
Virgin” (p. 327). But it is enough, be- 
cause they are the concluding words of 
the Salve Regina, the opening words of 
which were uttered by Lieutenant Ber- 
rendo. Two men, each from opposing 
forces, pray one prayer, one beginning, 
the other ending it. 

The ultimate vision that Robert Jor- 
dan achieves and gives voice to as he 
lies dying is that of the oneness of life: 
“There’s no one thing that’s true. It’s all 
true” (p. 467). (Here the theme be- 
comes one with the style which empha- 
sizes the totality of sensuous experience. ) 
Jordan felt at the outset of his service 
in Spain the way he expected to feel and 
did not feel when he made his first com- 
munion (p. 235). He experiences this 
emotion when he achieves a “commun- 
ion with humanity.” 

For Whom the Bell Tolls is the study 
of a man going inexorably to his death 
for a purpose. The passion, the fascina- 
tion with death, the alloted time, the 
power and danger of the adversary, the 
formal rules, the matador’s deliberately 
acting in areas of maximum danger—all 
the powerful emotive and mystical 
forces which Hemingway saw in the 
bull fight—are present in For Whom the 
Bell Tolls. The dying Jordan deter- 
minedly fighting off unconsciousness— 
the final and unexpected obstacle to his 
purposeful death—with his crushed 


thigh, his matador’s wound, epitomizes 
the “terrible beauty” of Hemingway’s 
vision. 
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Upton Sinclair: Quixote in a Flivver 


J. BECKER 


The last of a series of essays on American social novelists, this comes from a pro- 

fessor and the Chairman of English at Swarthmore. Dr. Becker took all his degrees 

at the University of Washington and taught at West Coast colleges before going 

to Swarthmore in 1945. He has translated a volume of Sartre, he has printed a 

seminal article on realism (1949), and he has published the articles, referred to 

above, on Cooper, Tourgée, Bellamy, Howells, Dreiser, and Lewis, in a variety of 
periodicals, including College English. 


Fifty-odd years ago Upton Sinclair 
burst upon an astonished world with pub- 
lication of The Jungle. Though he tem- 
7 lost the spotlight to the San 

rancisco earthquake and has had to com- 
pete with wars and revolutions, he has 
during those fifty years been a host in 
himself, always on the march with ban- 
ners flying and with trumpets blaring 
forth the inequities of the old order and 
the promise of the new. He has run full 
tilt against every windmill on the land- 
scape. If the windmills are still there, so, it 
must not be forgotten, is Upton Sinclair, 
ready to have a go at them in one or all 
of his triple roles of novelist, ng. = 
eer, and perennial candidate for office. 
He is apparently indestructible; his wit 
is as keen as ever; and it is inconceiv- 
able that he has at last gone into retire- 
ment, for this modern Don Quixote has 
never shirked his duty, never spared 
himself—or us—in his knightly quest for 
social justice. 

The story of the writing and recep- 
tion of The Jungle has been so often 
told as to need no repetition. What 
needs to be remembered is that this, the 
first of our full-fledged proletarian nov- 
els, was written less from reasoned doc- 
trinaire conviction than under the im- 
petus of irresistible emotional recoil. “I 
went about, white-faced and thin, partly 
from undernourishment, partly from 
horror,” the author tells us in his auto- 
biography. “It seemed to me I was con- 
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fronting a veritable fortress of oppres- 
sion.” Every page reveals the outrage 
of innocence and the valiant determina- 
tion to clean the Augean stables single- 
handed and without delay. Underlying 
the book is the conviction that if he can 
only make others see what he has seen, 
smell what he has smelled, share the 
agony of suffering which he has shared 
with the dwellers of Packingtown, a 
flood of popular indignation and pity 
will sweep the whole cesspool of ex- 
ploitation into the Chicago River. Un- 
fortunately for the novel, the author 
turns the last third of it into a tract ad- 
vocating Socialism, with the final fifty 
ages ceasing to be a story at all and 
sees an harangue. (Sinclair admits 
that this speech is one he himself de- 
livered to a mass meeting in Chicago 
during his stay there.) 

The Socialism which Sinclair preached 
at the end of this book and was to go 
on preaching for the rest of his life was 
a recent discovery. Three years before, 
he had been given a few pamphlets and 
a copy of Wilshire’s Magazine. The ef- 
fect was instantaneous: “It was like the 
falling down of prison walls about my 
mind; the most amazing discovery after 
all these years—that I did not have to 
carry the whole burden of humanity’s 
future upon my two frail shoulders!” He 
saw that others recognized the evil of 
“leaving the social treasure, which nature 
had created, and which every man has 
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to have in order to live, to become the 
object of a scramble in the market-place, 
a delirium of speculation.” His accept- 
ance of Socialist doctrine as the way 
was immediate and unhesitating. Virtu- 
ally every book or pamphlet from his 
hand since then has merely restated or 
amplified the conviction which he set 
down at the end of The Jungle: “First, 
that a Socialist believes in the common 
ownership and democratic management 
of the means of producing the necessities 
of life; and, second, that a Socialist be- 
lieves that the means by which this is 
to be brought about is the class-con- 
scious political organization of the wage- 
earners.” His hope and solemn expecta- 
tion was that the millennium would come 
at once, and a few months after The 
Jungle he wrote The Industrial Repub- 
lic—dedicated to H. G. Wells, “The 
Next Most Hopeful”—which prophesied 
Socialism in the United States by 1913 
with William Randolph Hearst as presi- 
dent, two prophecies for which he 
apologized—on different grounds—in his 
autobiography a quarter of a century 
later. As he says elsewhere, “The dread- 
ful sequence of world wars and counter- 
revolutions was mercifully veiled from 
the foresight of the young idealist.” 
Since his attitude was born of emotion 
rather than of intellectual absolutism, 
Sinclair’s Socialism has been a matter of 
faith as well as doctrine, though the doc- 
trine has been consistent enough over 
the years. Believing that he alone, of all 
men with an education and a voice, had 
visited the lower depths of society and 
had lived the life of the proletarian, he 
conceived it his duty to rescue his fel- 
low men, with the result, he says, that he 
has become “like a soldier upon a hard 
campaign—I am thinking only of the 
enemy.” Years later he still emphasizes 
his dedicated existence: “I am evoting 
my life to pleading with the working 
people to develop brains of their own.” 
“Social Justice, and the ending of every 
form of exploitation of man by man— 
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that is the thing I have been writing 
about, over a period of forty years... . 
I have tried to make my meaning plain, 
so that the humblest can understand me.” 

In well over sixty published works he 
has run the gamut of our institutions, 
showing in exposé after exposé how he 
believes that school, church, and press 
have been corrupted by the class strug- 
gle. He has devoted a whole book, Up- 
ton Sinclair Presents William Fox, to a 
detailed account of the plucking of a 
big mogul by bigger moguls, and an- 
other volume, The Flivver King, to an 
attempted debunking of the Henry Ford 
myth. The dozen social novels between 
The Jungle and the Lanny Budd series 
may all be described as topical, as fic- 
tional demonstrations of some malfunc- 
tioning of the system. Take the jacket 
legend for Boston: “The inside story of 
the life and death of Sacco and Van- 
zetti, and a picture of the civilization 
which put them to death.” Substitute 
“the Doheny gang” for “the life and 
death of Sacco and Vanzetti,” and make 
the appropriate change in the final phrase 
and you have Oil!/, and so on down the 
line. The picture of the civilization is 
the constant; the particular horrible ex- 
ample is the variable. On one occasion, 
a whole novel, The Metropolis (1908), 
provides the general statement, followed 
by a second novel, The Moneychangers 
(1908), with the specific instance—in 
this case the alleged creation and stem- 
ming of the panic of 1907 by the Morgan 
interests. Jimmy Higgins (1919) shows 
how the war propaganda machine de- 
ludes and destroys a working-man, and 
100%, (1920) is an unpleasant portrait 
of the professional patriot. King Coal 
shows exploitation in the Colorado coal 
industry; Boston is an analysis of the 
Sacco and Vanzetti case; Co-op is a 
commentary on the ineptness of the 
New Deal in meeting Depression. Little 
Steel shows the resistance of the inde- 
pendents in the steel industry to the 
SWOC unionization drive, and No Pa- 
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saran! leaves the national scene to depict 
the struggle in Spain. But in the back- 
ground of all these narratives is the same 
corrupt, conspiratorial, soci- 
ety, and the message is the same: the 
common man must become master of his 
own destiny by means of the sane and 
curative measures of Socialism. 

As B. O. Flower early detected, Sin- 
clair is first and foremost an historian, 
a chronicler of society as it is. However, 
the reader soon discovers that in his ef- 
fort to explain events in terms which he 
considers meaningful, the author is 
bound to oversimplify, and that the in- 
gredients of his novels become tiresome- 
ly predictable. In each book we en- 
counter the helpless, blameless victims 
of the system. They are blacklisted, 
beaten up, terrorized, cheated, and bam- 
boozled. The extreme case, of course, is 
that of Sacco and Vanzetti, but each 
novel has less famous figures who are 
equally pitiable. Then there are the op- 
pressors, presented as at the same time 
irresistibly crafty and incredibly stupid. 
This monster is hydra-headed. It is the 
bank; it is coal; it is oil; it is steel. What- 
ever its local name and habitation, it 
owns the law, the press, the church, and 
the school, whose representatives hasten 
to do its bidding or, in cases of rebellion, 
take their places among the victims and 
the martyrs. There is considerable spic- 
ing of suggested orgies in high life, of 
frantic family councils to keep skeletons 
in closets and names out of newspapers. 
Real people, such as Aimee Semple Mac- 
pherson, are disguised but readily recog- 
nizable by some hallmark of scandalous 
or eccentric behavior. Finally, there are 
the rebels, fairy-story rebels, well 
enough heeled to get away with it, al- 
though they actually accomplish very 
little by their rebellion. There is Cor- 
nelia Thornwell in Boston, who at sixty 
upon the death of her husband, a former 
governor of the commonwealth, goes 
to work in a cordage factory at Plym- 
outh and consorts with anarchists, to the 
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acute but unavailing distress of her 
Brahmin daughters. Blood-brother to her 
is Walter Judson Quayle of Little Steel, 
head of a fifty-million-dollar steel com- 
pany but also endowed with viperish 
daughters, from whom he runs away 
with certificates for thirty thousand 
shares of stock in his pocket. He goes 
to find his good daughter, a textile union 
organizer in Georgia, and lands in jail. 
There the author ae leaves him 
scratching bed-bug bites 
as he learns about life for the first time. 
There are two general approaches 
which Sinclair makes in all these novels. 
One is a close, documented study of the 
working of some specific economic 
mechanism; the other is a charge of gen- 
eral conspiracy for the maintenance and 
extension of privilege on the part of the 
beneficiaries of the system. The Jungle 
is relatively successful because it leans 
heavily on the former technique, though 
the charge of conspiracy is implicit 
throughout. The later novels are much 
more flabby and give the reader a sick- 
ening sense of the injustices of the eco- 
nomic system only when they fall back 
on the straight reportorial method. 
Most ambitious of Sinclair’s social 
chronicles is the monster work which 
occupied him throughout the 1940's, 
the so-called Lanny Budd series. There 
are eleven volumes in this series, the first 
of them appearing in 1940 as a Literary 
Guild selection and the last in 1953. 
(Actually the publication of the tenth 
in 1949 rounded out the series in its 
original conception. The Return of Lan- 
ny Budd four years later is outside the 
logical and aesthetic unity of the work 
and will largely be ignored in the dis- 
cussion that follows.) These volumes 
constitute a fictional history of our era 
comparable to Zola’s Rougon-Macquart 
or Romains’ Men of Good Will, though 
they are inferior as fiction to either of 
these. What the author has here under- 
taken is to explain our times to those 
who, living in them, suffer from the 
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double blinders of proximity and accept- 
ance of capitalism as the only form of 
society. His story is cast in the form of a 
morality play, with the forces of good 
pitted against the forces of evil. It is a 
curious dialectic which he has contrived 
and the effect is not precisely what his 
doctrinal purpose should have achieved. 
For, while the forces of good as repre- 
sented in the hero, Lanny Budd, win all 
the local engagements, the war goes on 
without sensible diminution in_ the 
strength of the adversary, since, as the 
Nazi-Fascist enemy is destroyed, the 
Stalinist monster takes its place, and the 
battle for a better world 1s still to win. 
There is even at the end a tacit admission 
that in this fight there is little that avails 
the man of good will, who is notable 
more for his continued struggle against 
odds than for the resounding victories 
that he wins. 

Lanny Budd, the central figure in this 
three-million-word narrative, is a very 
Bayard among men. His life is recounted 
from the summer of 1913, when he at- 
tends a Dalcroze school at Hellerau and 
sees Bernard Shaw, until the summer of 
1946, when, after an unsatisfactory inter- 
view with Stalin on behalf of the Presi- 
dent, he passes through England and 
talks to Shaw at the latter’s ninetieth 
birthday celebration. (The events of the 
eleventh novel, of course, take place 
after these incidents.) This cannot be 
called a novel of an education, for as in 
the case of the author’s other heroes of 
privileged birth, Lanny’s conversion is 
too speedy and too automatic to be 
interesting. However, having achieved 
his faith, he is unwavering in adherence 
to it, incapable of the slightest deviation 
to right or left though beset by every 
ideological pitfall. That is what makes 
the Sinclair gospel so interesting and 
So irritating: it is all too simple to be a 
man of good will, and everybody else 
is obviously and maddeningly wrong. 

As usual, the author uses his narrative 
to highlight the selfishness, futility, and 
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decadence of capitalist society and its 
privileged products. The major social at- 
tack is, as always, against the tight con- 
spiracy of wealth, set forth this time on 
an international scale. The emphasis is 
on the munitions makers, though at the 
end Lanny comes to see that it was an 
oil war after all and that those inter- 
national trouble-makers, the oil compa- 
nies, had helped to set the match to this 
holocaust also. But be it oil, steel, or 
armaments, the fault lies in the refusal of 
the owners of industry to consider any- 
thing but profits. Such magnates speak 
an international language and constitute 
a nationality above nationality, being 
willing to sell out their own govern- 
ments, slaughter their own people and 
destroy the nation’s wealth, so long as 
they can preserve their own position 
of privilege. We see Schneider in France, 
Stinnes and Krupp in Germany, Juan 
March in Spain, and the men-who-hate- 
Roosevelt in the United States as all part 
of the international which puts profits 
above patriotism or the life and property 
of others. Winston Churchill, who fig- 
ures as a hero in this series and is given 
his due as a man of courage, nonetheless 
is also portrayed as one whose energies 
and faith are directed toward preserva- 
tion of the status quo, one for whom 
government is the natural friend to ex- 
ploitation, a view fundamentally in op- 
— to the true principles advocated 
y Sinclair’s doctrinally sound heroes. 

It is the battle between the latter fic- 
tional characters and the historical vil- 
lains which provides the drama of these 
works. Whatever the simplicity and 
shallowness of conception with respect 
to the forces of history, it is here that 
these novels take on vigor and a certain 
grandeur. Upton Sinclair is a born story- 
teller when he lets himself go, and here 
he has high and exciting events to deal 
with. There has been an unusual irrup- 
tion into the world of evil force, a force 
always present, to be sure, but one which 
rises to gigantic proportions under the 
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special conditions of the 1930's. This 
force is named Nazi-Fascism. The hy- 
phenation could go on endlessly, ag- 
glutinating the local name of the same 
principle in any country one wants to 
mention. It carries a double threat: it is 
outright and naked exploitation, and it 
is denial of human rights and personal- 
ity. In either event it seems to be the 
logical outcome of an exploitative and 
predatory socio-economic system. For 
the purposes of these novels the chief 
actors in the evil camp are Germans. 
They are gangsters without even the 
rudiments of conscience. They lie for 
the sheer delight of lying. They rob, 
they torture, and they kill on a scale un- 
known in modern times. 

Lanny has known Hitler since the 
days of the Munich Putsch; he early be- 
comes the confidant of Géring and of 
Hess. Equipped with languages and 
faultless manner as well as the plausible 
profession of art expert, this superman 
is always persona grata among the Nazi 
great. He uses this entree and the knowl- 
edge which it brings him, first, to keep 
the cause of social justice alive by tip- 
ping off journalists in other countries as 
to what is going on in Germany, then, 
after 1938, to serve Roosevelt as Presi- 
dential Agent, in all making eleven trips 
into Naziland in this service even while 
this country and Germany are at war. 
It is an exciting drama that is unfolded, 
though upon reflection we realize that 
Lanny has not greatly influenced the 
course of history. Rather he is always 
on hand when history is being made, 
ready to deliver a homily on the in- 
iquities of the oppressors and to keep 
alive the torch of democracy. Each of 
his trips into Germany involves a major 
deception and demands intrigues of an 
intricacy and danger which makes these 
volumes engrossing spy stories. 

The subsidiary heroes in this drama 
are the various little people who in their 
way forward, or at least keep alive, the 
cause of social democracy. There is 
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Trudi Schultz, Lanny’s second wife, a 
worker for the German underground, 
who disappears ani is aa ‘tor- 
tured and put to death at Dachau. There 
is Captain Bernhardt Monck, whom 
Lanny meets secretly in many places and 
who is a prime agent in the smuggling 
out of various kinds of scientific infor- 
mation. There is Sir Eric Vivian Pom- 
eroy-Nielson, who was with Lanny at 
Hellerau in 1913 and who spends his life 
supporting the right cause as journalist 
and playwright. There is Lanny’s uncle, 
Jesse Blackless, a Communist and ulti- 
mately a Communist victim; and Barbara 
Pugliese, an early martyr to Mussolini’s 
gangsterism. Finally, there is Laurel 
Creston, Lanny’s third wife, a short- 
story writer and novelist, who impales 
the Nazis upon a pen of acid. These 
people and the countless incidental char- 
acters who engage in the many actions 
of the novels are the ones with a vision 
which they keep alive as best they can 
in the years immediately after Versailles 
and during the turbulent decades of the 
1930’s and 1940's. Chief among them is 
an actual historical figure, close to deity, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

To him in the White House, at Hyde 
Park, and finally at Warm Springs Lan- 
ny makes his reports, and if the godlike 
being does not actually ride above and 
direct the whirlwind, at least he sees 
clearly and works always toward the 
right goals—with Lanny’s help. Lanny 
plants the phraseology of the Chicago 
Quarantine Speech in the President’s 
mind and is responsible for practically 
all of the best Roosevelt ideas on human 
brotherhood and a society which will 
preserve it, so that the line between the 
two figures becomes decidedly blurred 
at times. The important thing is that in 
the two there is summed up the Sinclair 
ideal of the great leader for our times. 
Lanny is summoned to Roosevelt and 
talks to him on the day before his death 
about a mission to Stalin in an effort to 
clear up some of the post-Yalta diffi- 
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culties. The great man dies and Lanny 
steals away to private life, his influence 
at an end and his hopes at ebb tide, as is 
the case with all good men and true. 
However, the dead shepherd speaks 
from beyond the grave (by means of 
the psychic mechanisms with which the 
author has been toying throughout the 
series) and gives renewed hope. He ad- 
mits mistakes at Yalta but asserts that 
under the conditions then obtaining the 
concessions were necessary. He warns 
against the danger of Russian tyranny 
and aggression, but bids Lanny have 
faith in the future, for “There will come 
a man of the people for the people; and 
the people will know him.” Sinclair, 
with the advantage of knowing the re- 
sults of the 1948 election, has no hesita- 
tion about assigning the honor to Presi- 
dent Truman, who, belatedly learning 
of Lanny’s former role, sends him for 
the last time as presidential emissary to 
see Stalin. 

Thus twenty-five years of internation- 
al intrigue and misadventure have come 
full circle, and at the end of the tenth 
novel we are back where we started, 
back to the last position one would ever 
have expected the optimistic Sinclair to 
reach. The forces of evil are again loose 
in the world. There are new dangers to 
the well-being of the common man, and 
the menace that lurks beyond the Oder 
is every bit as terrifying as that which 
lurked beyond the Rhine. It is an endless 
battle, though perhaps the triumph of 
American arms and of Lanny’s faith in 
the conflict with the Nazis justifies hope 
for the successful outcome of this battle 
also. 

The eleventh novel, The Return of 
Lanny Budd, has as its purpose the awak- 
ening of Americans to the dangers of 
Russian philosophy and Russian inter- 
national politics. It represents no new 
discovery on the part of the author, 
however, for throughout this series and, 
to a less obvious degree, throughout his 
writings, Sinclair has always spoken with 
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reserve of the Soviet program and state, 
though he was vehement in his attack 
on the Allied adventures in attempting 
to suppress the Revolution and has brok- 
en many a lance against those who mis- 
represented the Soviet regime and its 
aims. His experiences in the gubernator- 
ial campaign of 1934 seem to have 
brought him face to face with the real- 
ities of the Communist tactics, and in 
his pamphlet We the People of America, 
he warned that danger beset a reform 
program from the left as well as from 
the right: “Again, you have the extrem- 
ists on the left: the men who want to 
do everything at once, and would rather 
have no bread at all than half a loaf. 
Some of these will be Communists, fol- 
lowing their well-known tactics of ‘bor- 
ing from within.’ EPIC invites into its 
ranks every friend of social justice who 
is willing to — the program; but the 
Communists exclude themselves, by re- 
pudiating Democracy, and ridiculing and 
denouncing believers in Democracy, 
calling them ‘social fascists’ and traitors 
to the working class.” The novel Co-op 
conveys this same warning in action, 
showing a group of Communists at- 
tempting to take over a meeting and the 
strategy the cooperators use in thwart- 
ing them. 

One of Sinclair’s consistent complaints 
against the capitalistic system has been 
that through accumulation of money 
men are enabled to exercise unbridled 
power. He finds that a variant of this 
charge is valid for the Russian system: 
exercise of power has there taken the 
place of the original social aims. He 

ointed out in 1938 that to his mind 
entailed both 


the social ownership and democratic ad- 
ministration of the instruments and means 
of production . . . . Always I have insisted 
that neither of these things alone was So- 
cialism, but only the combination of the 
two. The New Deal is seeking to give us 
something of democratic administration 
without social ownership. . . . Hitler and 
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Mussolini may be driven against their will 
to social ownership; but the control will 
be autocratic, and will merely give us an 
intensified form of nationalist militarism. 
(Terror in Russia? Two Views, with Eu- 
gene Lyons, Rand School Press, p. 58). 


He was compelled by reasoning such as 
this, therefore, to deny that the Soviet 
system was Socialism or that it was in 
any way a Utopia, though at that point 
he still looked upon it as “one of histo- 
ry’s great experiments, entitled to be 
studied and understood. .. .” 

By the end of the Lanny Budd series, 
however, he has come to see that what- 
ever hope there had been in the Revolu- 
tion has been dissipated, for it has be- 
come a tool of Russian power politics. 
Lanny puts it to Stalin that Marx and 
Engels had suggested the possibility that 
the goals of Socialism might be achieved 
by peaceful means in England, America, 
and perhaps other advanced countries 
like The Netherlands. Stalin’s reply is 
non-committal. Even though the Rus- 
sian line of thought is absolutely out as 
a profitable direction for the future, 
Sinclair makes it clear that the other 
extreme must not automatically be cho- 
sen. In O Shepherd, Speak! Bernhardt 
Monck lays down the law to Lanny: 


America won’t get anywhere unless it 
makes plain to the people of Europe that 
it is not trying to block progress along 
Socialist lines. The future of Europe rests 
between the Communists and the Socialists, 
and if you try to stop Socialism you will 
drive the workers straight into the Com- 
munist camp. Socialization of basic indus- 
try and free co-operatives in small manu- 
facturing and retail trade—that is the only 
program that has any chance of winning 
Western Europe and keeping it. 


Since the war achieved few, if any, 
of the goals in which Sinclair believes, 
a considerable portion of the tenth vol- 
ume of the Lanny Budd series is pre- 
occupied with the question: What shall 
a man do? Not in order to save his own 
soul, but to alleviate and avert the dan- 
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ger menacing mankind. This question is 
brought into focus by the fact that 
Emily Chattersworth has left Lanny a 
million dollars to use in the forwarding 
of peace. He, Laurel, and the Pomeroy- 
Nielsons explore the avenues by which 
this may be done and gather much de- 
spairing counsel from those who have 
been in the business of trying to move 
mankind to a saner view of things. Sin- 
clair pays tribute, via Ben Huebsch, to 
the magazines of former days: “In my 
youth the North American Review, the 
Forum, the Arena, the Outlook, the In- 
dependent, McClure’s, the early Ameri- 
can Magazine, Everybody’s and Collier’s 
under Norman Hapgood—all influenced 
the public. . . . But now all that is gone. 
Unless a magazine represents Big Busi- 
ness, and is conducted on the scale of 
the Curtis-Crowell-Luce publications or 
the Reader’s Digest, it is out of the run- 
ning.” What the quartet finally do is to 
establish a weekly radio program, Peace, 
a weekly newspaper in connection with 
it, and a newspaper syndicate group. 
The author is careful not to assess the 
effectiveness and future chances of these 
enterprises. At least they are consuming 
Emily Chattersworth’s million dollars, 
and the longed-for changes in society 
can come only when the need is felt, 
if that is not too late. 

Thus we come to the real problem 
of evaluation of the life-long effort of 
Upton Sinclair. He has been our most 
prolific, our most persistent, and pos- 
sibly our most effective critic via fic- 
tion. What has he achieved? A serious 
man, he has the reputation of being a 
crank. A constant man, he is charged 
with inconsistency. A seeker after truth, 
he is accused of constructing a picture 
of society so oversimplified as to be 
false. There can be little doubt that 
abroad, where his books have been 
widely translated and read, he has had 
more influence than at home, precisely 
because the foreigner is more ready to 
accept the pattern Sinclair imposes on 
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events, since he is not close enough to 
them to be troubled by the oversimplifi- 
cation. The American is bound to be 
resistant to the formulas of Socialism as 
Sinclair preaches them, and they are not 
made any more acceptable by palpable 
and childish simplification. Yet for all 
that it is possible that Sinclair has helped 
his countrymen to think in terms of eco- 
nomic process and to gather some sense 
of the broad sweep of events which 
make up recent history. 

At times during his life Sinclair has 
felt that his propaganda was availing 
nothing; he pointed out, for example, 
twenty-five years after publication of 
The Jungle, that that book had not ad- 
vanced the condition of the packing- 
house worker one iota. Certainly he has 
come to see that amelioration cannot be 
brought about ail at once and must 
wait upon events and the felt need 
among the people, provided of course 
that the democratic process is allowed 
to continue. He has learned too that the 
clear beacon which has led him on is not 
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so alluring to all men. For him at the 
end of the day there is less of hope, 
though more of wisdom, than there was 
in the morning, but the sincere and self- 
less aspiration which animated him at 
the beginning has run through all his 
works and still is dominant. Words ad- 
dressed to the readers of a new edition 
of The Jungle in 1946 may be applied 
to the whole body of his work to show 
the kind of faith that has produced the 
unflagging efforts of half a century: 


Man-made calamities have taught the au- 
thor of The Jungle that he had placed far 
too high an estimate upon the intelligence 
of the human race, and its moral qualities. 
But he sees democracy spreading, both in 
industry and politics, and he still hopes to 
witness its victory, at least in his native 
land. The cry for social justice which 
echoes from these pages has been heard 
around the world, and leaders of the 
people’s cause, both here and in other 
lands, have acknowledged that their first 
impulse toward social service came from 
the story which you are about to read. 
May it be so with you! 


The Victim: Images of Evil 
in Recent American Fiction 


H. Hassan 


Professor Hassan, who held a Guggenheim Fellowship last year to work on the 

contemporary American novel, has already published a number of rich articles 

in the field in American Quarterly, Modern Fiction Studies, Western Review, and 

others. With a B.S. from Cairo University and three graduate degrees from the 

University of Pennsylvania, he has taught at Rensselaer and at Wesleyan, where 
he is now an associate professor. 


It is always with some embarrassment 
that one speaks of evil nowadays. The 
idea of evil is in one sense literary and 
nostalgic: it reminds us of the sadistic 
orgies of Justine and the Mephistophelian 
abandon of Walpurgis Night, recalls 


roud Manfred in his Alpine fastness and 
| swore Gray decomposing slowly in his 
picture frame, recreates the House of 
Usher engulfed in darkness and Beards- 
ley’s Salomé, her lips fondling the sev- 
ered head of John the Baptist. In another 
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sense, the reality of evil in the con- 
temporary world seems too stark and 
obdurate for the play of fanciful al- 
lusions. It enjoins men to silence. 

The contemporary American writer 
has been peculiarly conscious of this 
dialectic. He is the heir, after all, of a 
tradition in which innocence and guilt 
mix with baffling consequences. Unlike 
Blake, who thought that all true poets 
were on the side of the Devil, the Ameri- 
can writer is less snobbish in his al- 
legiances. He is not always sure what 
evil means without a defining theology 
or guiding theodicy. Yet his sense of 
evil, that unnamable condition of out- 
rage, is seldom obtuse. He vaguely un- 
derstands why someone may cry, “Evil, 
be thou my good!” but he rarely avails 
himself of the formal means to make the 
assumptions of that terrible cry explicit. 
How then does he cope with his intima- 
tions of radical corruption? 

There is a poem by Richard Wilbur 
called “Beasts” which puts our curiosity 
on the right path. In the poem, the 
moon sponsors the transformation of a 
werewolf, that creature neither wolf nor 
man: 


Turning his head away 
On sweaty bolster, he tries to remember 
The mood of manhood, 

But lies at last, as always, 
Letting it happen, the fierce fur soft to 
his face, 

Hearing with sharper ears the wind’s 
exciting minors, 

The leaves’ panic, and the degradation 
Of the heavy streams. 


He tries to remember the mood of 
manhood, but lies at last, as always, 
letting it happen. This somehow 
strikes one as the face of evil in the 
contemporary world, this and not the 
face of Medusa, or of Lucifer, “hur’ld 
headlong flaming from the Ethereal 
Sky,” or even of that stupendous 
beast, Moby Dick, gone forever its 
mysterious way. The more one thinks 
of it, the more one feels that the face 
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of evil is indeed reflected in the face- 
less victim, the man next door, the 
beloved, one’s self, waiting for the 
full moon, waiting for the inevitable 
change. When one considers the ex- 
amples of recent American fiction, con- 
siders the occasions of outrage and 
despair, the objects of ultimate revul- 
sion, the experiences of violence and 
terror, one fads that the broken _— 
of the victim appears through all, a 
crooked testimonial to the power of 
evil, and a testimonial also to the greater 
power of rebirth. 

If the figure of the victim remains 
at the center of the contemporary vision 
of evil, it belongs to the ideology of 
neither Left nor Right. As we know, 
the liberal, secular, and empiric ideolo- 
gies of the twentieth century have 
served to disinfect the modern mind 
from any sense of evil. “The problem 
of evil ceases to be a theological and 
metaphysical one,” John Dewey affirms, 
“and is perceived to be the practical 
problem of reducing, alleviating, as far 
as may be removing, the evils of life.” 
Dewey’s solution is noble and humane. 
But it may not be entirely accidental 
that his intellectual engineering adapts 
itself so readily to the Social Ethic of the 
Organization ios The main assumption 
of that ethic, according to William S. 
Whyte, is simple: man and society 
should never quarrel. “What we think 
are conflicts are misunderstandings, 
break-downs in communication. By ap- 
plying the methods of science to human 
relations we can eliminate these obstacles 
to consensus and create an equilibrium 
in which a. need and the needs 
of the individual are one and the same.” 
This is charming. Evil, in other words, 
is sterilized to mean simply maladjust- 
ment. The residents of such Utopian 
communities as Levittown, Pennsylvania, 
or Forest Park, Illinois, may permit them- 
selves the vicarious experience of evil 
as it is rendered on their hi-fi sets by 
Eartha Kitt: “I wanna be evil, I wanna 
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be bad”; and they may even go so far 
as to experience the awful daring of a 
moment’s surrender to Mickey Spillane. 
But there is no doubt in their mind 
that evil is a fancy word which went 
out of fashion when the first Parent- 
Teacher Association in American schools 
was instituted, or the first psychoanalyst 
made his leather couch available to the 
public. The only villain left in society 
seems to be the adolescent with black 
leather jacket and switch blade knife, 
the hipster on his way to become a 
mobster. But even he is considered less 
a villain than a rebel without cause. The 
Devil, the Evil One of our grandfathers’ 
days, was demoted to Public Enemy 
Number One of Prohibition fame; the 
latter has been further demoted to a 
Rebel Without a Cause. But what ex- 
ponents of the social ethic forget is that 
rebellion, as Camus said in The Rebel, 
“though apparently negative, since it 
creates nothing, is profoundly positive in 
that it reveals the part of man which 
must always be defended. . . . The most 
elementary form of rebellion . . . ex- 
presses an aspiration to order.” 

The idea of evil is more glumly de- 
fined at the other end of the scale by 
an ideology conservative, religious, and 
authoritarian. There is a pertinent state- 
ment by Jacques Maritain which San- 
tayana uses in his more recent critique 
of Americanism. “The modern world is 
founded on two principles contrary to 
nature:” Maritain says, “that money is 

rolific and that the useful is the good.” 
Maritain goes on to warn against the 
diabolic influences in our society and 
comes to the conclusion that “the end 
of all this delirium is to prevent man 
from remembering God.” The social en- 
vironment may prevent man from re- 
membering God, as Maritain says, but 
the causes of evil, the Protestant theo- 
logian Reinhold Niebuhr insists, must be 
found in “evil tendencies in man him- 
self.” One can almost hear St. Paul thun- 
dering in the background: “Wherefore 
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as by one man sin entered the world and 
death by sin; and so death passed to all 
men for that all have sinned.” The or- 
thodox attitude toward evil allied itself 
sometimes with Kierkegaardian anxiety 
and sometimes with high church ritual- 
ism, and on occasions it was mainly the 
expression of a sour disposition. Its great 
moment in American literature was wit- 
nessed when the sage from St. Louis, 
Mr. Thomas Stearns Eliot, reigned su- 
preme. Nowadays it is Mr. Russell Kirk, 
fashionable to quote and more fashion- 
able to deprecate, who reminds us com- 
pulsively of our spiritual improvidence. 

Contemporary fiction may be caught, 
as I have said, between the warring 
ideologies of Left and Right, but the 
Muse, alas, has never learned to distin- 
guish between its right and left hands. 
The fact is that literature is more subtle 
and contradictory than ideology can 
hope to be. It is not Dewey and Mari- 
tain who represent the limits of our 
imaginary scale of evil. It is perhaps 
Norman Mailer and J. F. Powers, Mailer 
the radical, who nevertheless envisages, 
in The Naked and the Dead, the irra- 
tional transcendence of evil, and Powers 
the sly and sociable Catholic, the author 
of The Prince of Darkness and The 
Presence of Grace, more interested in 
venial than in deadly sins, adept at trans- 
lating evil into manners and manners 
into grace. 

Let us view some images of evil in 
recent American fiction, keeping our 
sense of contradiction alive and our feel- 
ing for ideology loose. Any novel by 
Paul Bowles will do for a start. Let us 
take one which borrows its title, Let It 
Come Down, from Macbeth. (Banquo 
makes the innocent remark, “it will rain 
tonight,” and his murderer savagely re- 
plies “let it come down” while stabbing 
him to death.) The situation in the novel 
is equally simple, savage, and absurd. 
Nelson Dyar, a nice young man, a bank 
clerk in fact, suddenly takes off for Tan- 
gier. There without passion or self- 
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awareness, he tries his hand at smug- 
gling, fornication, narcotics, espionage, 
and murder. He is like a somnambulist 
walking to a certain doom. But Dyar is 
also a victim to the eternal question 
“What's it all about?” and the crimes 
he commits suggest the only answer he 
can provide. Evil, then, Bowles seems 
to imply, is the unredeemed absurdity 
of life. Evil is also the result of our in- 
ability to immerse ourselves in the de- 
structive element without assenting to 
destruction. The original parable can be 
found in Lord Jim. “A man that is born 
falls into a dream like a man who falls 
into the sea,” Conrad writes. “If he 
tries to climb out into the air as inex- 
perienced _ endeavor to do, he 
drowns. . . . The way is to the destruc- 
tive element submit yourself, and with 
the exertions of your hands and feet 
in the water make the deep, deep sea 
keep you up.” Dyar throws himself 
into the sea, but he has no will and no 
skill to keep alive. 

Dyar may be a victim to the unre- 
deemed absurdity of life, and Sergeant 
Croft, in Mailer’s novel, The Naked and 
the Dead, to the demonic instinct of 

wer, but their common inheritance is 
oneliness which the modern writer con- 
siders a major symptom of evil. Loneli- 
ness, the depth and darkness of our iso- 
lation, is detned in the work of Truman 
Capote as the loss of identity. In the 
story called “Master Misery,” Sylvia is 
the victim of a mysterious figure who 
lives in a marble mansion off Fifth Ave- 
nue and buys, literally buys, the dreams 
of all who care to sell them. Sylvia is 
gradually dispossessed of her dreams, 
of her identity. She realizes too late that 
“dreams are the mind of the soul and 
the secret truth about us” and that Mas- 
ter Misery, evil archetype of our child- 
hood terrors and also symbol of a 
dehumanized society, is the Enemy 
preying on her selfhood. Evil is what de- 
prives us of that uniqueness which 
dreams express. If such deprivation is 
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the sacrifice society must require, then 
the rejection of society must be our 
answer. Hence the refusal of the adoles- 
cent hero, Joel Knox, in Capote’s novel, 
Other Voices, Other Rooms, to accept 
the full responsibilities of initiation to 
manhood. 

Hence also the quixotic disaffiliation 
of Salinger’s adolescent hero, Holden 
Caulfield, whose search for innocence 
leaves him as forlorn as the ducks in 
Central Park when their pond is frozen. 
In The Catcher in the Rye, Caulfield 
sees evil in hypocrisy, in the moral and 
aesthetic callousness which preclude the 
recovery of innocence or confirmation 
of fellowship; he remains a solitary vic- 
tim to innocence, to an ideal which so- 
ciety must continually betray. His re- 
fusal of initiation, Salinger would have 
us believe, is but a repudiation of cor- 
ruption. Innocence cannot be retained 
forever, the author would agree; and 
experience is not in itself evil. Evil is 
the mendacity which society invokes in 
the presence of innocence when human 
experience fails to acquire significant 
forms. 

But loneliness, the stigma of all vic- 
tims, may be also defined as the absence 
of love. In this moral perspective the 
typical victim is no longer the adoles- 
cent refusing to surrender his identity 
to the world or to act in it as a coun- 
terfeiter; it is the perverse child clam- 
oring for love. The reader of modern 
fiction is continually struck by the num- 
ber of children and brats who jostle 
the adult out of every picture. Let me 
refer only to one, the creation of a 
remarkable new writer, James Purdy. In 
the title story of his collection, The 
Color of Darkness, a successful and busy 
man attempts to entertain his four-year 
old son. The father is often absent, the 
boy, an only child, is motherless, the 
situation is classical. The story comes to 
focus when the father attempts to find 
out what his son is chewing in his 
mouth. It is, of course, the father’s wed- 
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ding ring. The boy yields his highly 
symbolic prize, screams obscenities at 
his father, and kicks him in the groin. 
The spiritual vagueness, that quality of 
abstraction or indifference which pre- 
vents the father from remembering the 
color of his wife’s or even his son’s 
eyes, is oe enough. But evil is 
more than simply revolting. Evil may 
be the denial of love which sets the ag- 
— of the boy loose, and evil the 
ury of aggression which extends far 
beyond the agony of 4 father doubled- 
up in pain. We who have witnessed the 
shadow of Cain creep over Dachau, 
Hiroshima, and Budapest should be able 
to understand Freud when he says, in 
Civilization and Its Discontents, that the 
evolution, and perhaps the survival, of 
culture is manifested in “the struggle 
between Eros and Death, between the 
instincts of life and the instincts of de- 
struction. . . . It is this battle of the 
Titans that our nurses and governesses 
try to compose with their lullaby-song 
of Heaven!” 

The contemporary novelist, however, 
prefers to uphold civilization by reeling 
at the anger of a solitary child. He un- 
derstands that loneliness has many moods, 
love many disguises, and that aggression 
is cunning. The denial of love may be 
the cause of our aggressions, the source 
of our isolation. But aggression may also 
turn against itself, and loneliness may 


result from the desperate hunger of un-. 


fulfilled desires. It is in the lurid, las- 
civious, and inspired stories of Tennessee’ 
Williams that aggression becomes self- 
destructive. The victim, in other words, 
is now cast in the role of the pervert or 
masochist. There is a story by Williams, 
“Desire and the Black Masseur,” in his 
collection One Arm and Other Stories, 
in which a quiet and decent man—he 
could be Mr. Average—becomes ad- 
dicted to the professional services of 
a huge Negro masseur. The addiction 
becomes increasingly serious, the Negro 
becomes rougher, till the poor man, in 


an orgiastic and surreal scene, is mas- 
saged to death, every bone in his body 
broken, and the masseur finally devours 
his customer. The scene is, of course, 
rather excessive, an unholy travesty of 
the sacrament, a symbolic reversal of the 
role of scapegoat and oppressor. But the 
white man, a victim to his repressed in- 
stincts, is also, in Williams’ view, the 
redeemer of his race. His flesh saves the 
cannibal who partakes of it, his sacrifice 
atones for the guilt and the aggressions 
of white and black alike. 

The idea of the victim, in the black 
vignettes which I have been recounting, 
reflects an image of ultimate human iso- 
lation and reveals, at the same time, an 
inescapable social indictment. The idea 
acquires a religious significance when 
the victim is conceived both as scape- 
goat and redeemer. In this respect, Car- 
son McCullers may be said to take over 
where Tennessee Williams leaves off. 
Her heroes are often freaks rather than 
perverts, and her doctrine of love comes 
close to defining evil in Christian 
terms. Singer, the deaf-mute hero of The 
Heart Is a Lonely Hunter, is clearly 
intended as a disconsolate and somewhat 
tawdry Christ figure. To him all the 
characters in the novel turn, seeking 
solace for their misery and absolution 
for their sins. But Singer remains dumb 
as confessor and mute as saviour. He is as 
much the victim of the demands made 
upon him by his frenzied fellowmen as 
he is of the unrequited love he bears for 
another deaf-mute. Evil is the denial of 
love and, furthermore, the lack of 
reciprocity. Consider the merry-go- 
round in McCullers’ later novel, The 
Ballad of the Sad Café. A_ virginal 
Amazon loves a hunchback, the hunch- 
back loves a fierce and handsome crimi- 
nal, the criminal once loved the Amazon. 
The testament of contrariety is complete. 
It is based on a curious statement in the 
novel, a statement worth quoting at some 
length. “There are the lover and the be- 
loved,” McCullers says, “but these come 
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from different countries. Often the be- 
loved is only a stimulus for all the stored 
up love which has lain quiet within the 
lover for a long time. . . . Now, the be- 
loved can be of any description. The 
most outlandish people can be the stimu- 
lus of love. . . . Therefore, the value 
and quality of any love is determined 
solely by the lover himself... . And the 
curt truth is that, in a deep secret way, 
the state of being beloved is intolerable 
to many. The beloved fears and hates 
the lover. . . .” The statement has strik- 
ing implications. The lack of reciprocity 
is the cause of evil; therefore man must 
love, like God, without hope of requital. 
He must further redeem the beloved, 
redeem evil, by offering himself as a 
willing victim. 

The problem of love raises the broad- 
er question of belief which must bring 
the cycle of our inquiry to a full circle. 
An existential novelist like Paul Bowles 
may claim that the absurd can be trans- 
cended in the affirmation of absurdity; 
a Christian writer like Flannery O’Con- 
nor will insist that the void of existence 
can be filled only by Christianity. O’Con- 
nor’s mordant and unsettling stories, in 
A Good Man Is Hard to Find, etch 
vividly the horrors of loveless negation. 
In one of these stories, ironically called 
“Good Country People,” we meet 
Hulga, an embittered girl, an atheist 
with a Ph.D. in philosophy and a wood- 
en leg. Hulga lives with her mother in 
the country. One day a smooth-talking, 
pious country boy, a Bible salesman, 
comes around, and succeeds in luring 
Hulga to a barn loft. There, the youth, 
scarcely out of his teens, begins to make 
love to her, but only to steal her wooden 
leg. He leaves her in absolute terror with 
the words, “And [ll tell you another 
thing Hulga . . . you ain’t so smart. | 
been believing in nothing ever since I 
was born!” 

Our inquiry is not intended to evoke 
the feeling of a conducted tour through 
the Chamber of Horrors at Madame 
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Tussaud’s. The images of evil we have 
briefly examined are anything but waxen: 
they contain, in fact, all the reality man 
dares to see or endure. Terror and vio- 
lence are the means by which the con- 
temporary writer exorcises evil. They 
are a form of prayer. The sense of the 
Awful, as Tennessee Williams has said 
in his introduction to McCullerss Re- 
flections in a Golden Eye, “is the des- 
perate black root of nearly all signifi- 
cant modern art, from the Guernica of 
Picasso to the cartoons of Charles Ad- 
dams.” The grotesque magnification of 
evil, as Dante knew, is a religious act. 
“The novelist with Christian concerns 
will find in modern life distortions which 
are repugnant to him,” Flannery O’Con- 
nor says in her contribution to The 
Living Novel, “and his problem will be 
to make these appear as distortions to 
an audience which is used to seeing them 
as natural; and he may well be forced 
to take ever more dalek means to get 
his vision across. . . .” Violence is suffi- 
cient for the day thereof. 

Violence and laughter. The absurd, 
the monstrous, and the incongruous are 
as often occasions of evil as sources 
of derision. The Gorgon, in our age, is 
of an antic disposition. Satanic laughter 
echoes through the modern novel from 
Gide and Kafka to Beckett and Purdy, 
through the paintings of surrealists and 
expressionists alike. The association of 
evil and the ludicrous is ancient. Aris- 
totle saw the grotesque as a subdivision 
of moral ugliness; in our own day we 
are inclined to believe Ludovici when 
he says that laughter is man’s way of 
baring his fangs. Behind the unheroic 
hero of contemporary American liter- 
ature, behind the figure of the Victim, 
appear in mythic haze the features of 
the first Fool or Clown, the first Out- 
sider or Alazon, the ancient Scapegoat, 
ithyphallic and ridiculous, now  be- 
smeared with wine like shaggy Dionysus 
or fat Silenus, now wearing an ass-head 
in Saturnalian revelry, and sometimes 
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bursting from Hell’s Hole as the Me- 
dieval figure of Vice. One way or an- 
other, the victory over Winter, Death, 
Sin, and the Devil, that victory, then as 
now, had to be sacred; the cycle of 
birth, struggle, death, and resurrection, 
that cycle, which is the archaic pattern 
of comedy, had to be completed. 

But the ludicrous and the terrifying 
attend the contemporary sense of evil 
only because that sense is at bottom re- 
ligious. The central figure in our in- 

uiry has been the Victim. But “the 
figure of Christ as god-man is surely 
the archety pal hero-victim,” Sypher 
says in his fine essay on Comedy. “He 
is mocked, reviled, crowned w ith thorns 
—a scapegoat King.” The hero-victim 
and scapegoat- king: they purge the tribe 
by taking upon their heads its collec- 
tive sins; they are stoned, banished, and 
crucified. In their alien capacity, they 
question the ways of the tribe and dese- 
crate its rituals: they are the antago- 
nists, confuters, and nay sayers who con- 
tribute to the health of the community. 
They are those Who Dare to Look, as 
Francis Cornford calls the ancient fools, 
and they are also Those Whose Face 
Gets Slapped. They are the Sufferers, 
but they have the privilege of vilifying 
the Prosperous Man, and are free to 
humble the Exalted Ones by mockery. 
They are, in short, the Outsiders, the 
Carriers Away of Death, the Meek who 
shall inherit the earth, the inspired No- 
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Men: Socrates and Don Quixote and 
Lear and Nietzsche and Christ. 

The Amercian writer knows that there 
is always an existential gap between the 
traditional formulation of values and im- 
mediate experience. He perceives that 
man’s physical and spiritual status in the 
universe are undergoing radical changes, 
and he is aware that individual experi- 
ence must therefore remain in constant 
flux. The contemporary writer knows 
the ferocity of our priv: ate dreams and 
also knows our yearnings for an ordered 
existence. His vision of evil, his image 
of the victim, is nothing more than a 
versatile attempt to reconcile dream and 
order without recourse to doctrine or 
ideology. The reconciliation is never 
easy, for in the mysterious logic of ex- 
perience cause and effect seldom follow. 
Saul Bellow, one of America’s most vital 
novelists, understood this when he used 
the parable of the merchant and the 
Ifrit as an epigraph to his novel, The 
Victim. The story, recorded in the 
Arabian Nights, is that of the traveling 
merchant who sat down under a tree 
to eat his dates in peace. When he 
was through, he threw away the pits, 
killing, inadvertently, the son ‘of an Ifrit, 
an act for which he paid with his life. 
The service, spiritual and artistic, which 
the Victim performs in recent American 
fiction is this: he takes upon himself 
the unreason of human existence and re- 
deems it by giving it form. 
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“Shot him right between the eyes,” went 
on McKee, and put up his little finger to 
indicate the hole size. 

“He have three eyes then?” said the boy. 

“That’s just what he did,” said McKee. 

“Two to look out, and one to look in, 
eh?” said Boyd. 

“I do believe there is a limit,” said Mrs. 
McKee. 


This brief dialogue suggests both the 
virtues and the faults of the fiction of 
Wright Morris. All of his novels com- 
municate an extraordinary quality of in- 
sight. But some of them seem burdened 
down by it: for every two steps for- 
ward, they take one step back. A hole in 
the head may be as disastrous to the nar- 
rative life of a novel as to the active life 
of its characters. 


Yet by any standards, the career of 
Wright Morris has been remarkable. Be- 
ginning with My Uncle Dudley in 1942, 
he has published ten novels, one book of 
photographs with text, and, most re- 
cently, one book of literary criticism, 
The Territory Ahead (1958). Each of 
these has achieved enthusiastic critical 
acclaim, and his latest novel, Love 
Among the Cannibals, has achieved pop- 
ularity. But most important, each of 
his novels has become better (in one 
way or another) than its predecessor. 
Wright Morris has succeeded—to a de- 
gree almost unique in American literary 
history—in improving with age. Born in 
1910, he has both time, and territory, 
ahead. 


But time is not of the essence to 


Wright Morris. His novels focus rather 
upon those rare, intense moments when 
time past and time future seem to tele- 
scope into what he has called “the pre- 
historic present.” Many of his novels 
are designed to limit time or space to a 
single afternoon or to a single “field of 
vision,” so that by shortening the time 
for feeling and by narrowing the field 
for seeing, the “moment of truth” may 
suddenly shine in all its mysterious in- 
tensity. The only full-length study of 
him yet published* describes vividly the 
quality of these timeless moments. 

But since many of Morris’s novels re- 
main unfamiliar, I shall describe each 
of them briefly, in order to emphasize 
their developing themes and techniques, 
and to suggest how these techniques 
contribute to the quality of his insight. 
At the end, I shall criticize the ideas of 
The Territory Ahead in order to con- 
trast them with the themes of his own 
fictions. 


I 


In 1942 Morris published My Uncle 
Dudley, a short and unpretentious first 
novel. It told of a jalopy trip from Los 
Angeles to points East, engineered by 
“my Uncle Dudley,” one of the most 
credible and engaging bums in recent 
American fiction—and that covers a lot 
of territory. The jalopy breaks down, 
the passengers drift off, and Uncle Dud- 


"Wayne C. Booth, “The Two Worlds in the 
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ley and “I” visit the local jails. Nothing 
much happens. The book revealed skill 
in characterization, a good ear for dia- 
logue, and an eye for the colorful 
American scene. But it was not an un- 
usual novel. 

In 1945, The Man Who Was There 
proved a more extraordinary novel, but 
less successful. It consisted of three sep- 
arate “books,” each describing the post- 
humous influence of a young artist who 
had been killed in the war. The first 
book suggested the theme that was later 
to dominate The Huge Season: the “trans- 
formation” of a classmate by the inspira- 
tion of his dead friend. The pelo at- 
tempted to reconstruct the character of 
the dead hero from photographs, scrap- 
books, old letters, and memories—a tech- 
nique which Morris was to develop in 
his succeeding novels. The third de- 
scribed how the memory of the dead 
man brought together and gave direc- 
tion to the lives of another group of 
people who had known him only cas- 
ually. The novel failed as a whole, but 
experimentally developed Morris's chief 
theme—the persistence of the past in the 
present. 

His next three books were all of one 
piece: they embodied the author’s at- 
tempt to capture and to come to terms 
with his own past. The Inhabitants 
(1946) consisted of a series of photo- 
graphs of the Nebraska farms where he 
had grown up. The Home Place (1948) 
developed a brief narrative of the lives 
of the people of these farms, illustrated 
again with photographs. The World in 
the Attic (1949) told in the first person 
the story of the narrator’s visit to his 
home place, and described the mixed 
emotions with which he both observed 
and again participated in its almost un- 
changing life. 

But for our purposes, the chief sig- 
nificance of these three books lies in 
their development of certain techniques 
and qualities of consciousness. The In- 
habitants necessarily focused upon sur- 
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faces, but its photographs suggested at 
once the single-minded integrity and the 
“prehistoric” changelessness of the life 
portrayed: A paintless, weather-scoured 
barn stands gaunt and stark in the sun. 
An abandoned wagon-yoke lies half bur- 
ied in the sand, its oak and metal unde- 
cayed by the — of the dust-bowl. 
The motto came from Thoreau: “what 
of architectural beauty I see . . . is the 
life of the inhabitants whose shells they 
are.” Photography and architecture com- 
bined to suggest the eternal presentness 
of life. 

The Home Place next recalled the life 
remembered by the narrator, but the 
photographs no longer dominated. The 
emphasis shifted to remembered types 
and characters and events, which the 
pictures illustrated. The significant motto 
came from Henry James’s The American 
Scene: “Objects and places, coherently 
grouped, . . . have a sense of their own, 
a mystic meaning proper to themselves.” 

Finally, The World in the Attic de- 
scribed the combination of the con- 
temporary scene with the “prehistoric” 
present—of the urban visitor with the 
primitive inhabitants—of the living world 
with “the world in the attic.” And the 
motto came from T. S. Eliot, whose 
symbolic “rose-garden” ironically in- 
voked the seedy back-yards and the 
unpainted outhouses of the ancestral Ne- 
braska farms. But “the attic” now came 
alive in the mind, bringing back the in- 
dividual memories of the narrator’s 
childhood, and the collective memories 
of the pidneer American past. The 
World in the Attic marked the end of 
the author’s apprenticeship. 


II 

Man and Boy (1951) was the first 
novel by Wright Morris to weld his 
experimental ideas into an artistic unity. 
And it introduced the characteristic 
technique which he developed in later 
novels—particularly in The Deep Sleep 
and The Field of Vision. The narrative 
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action is limited to a single day and to 
a small group of characters. Little hap- 
pens. But it is a narrative enriched by 
memories of past events, and illuminated 
by the contrasting interpretations given 
by the characters to these events. From 
this interweaving of present with past, 
and of one man’s vision with another’s, 
a rich fabric results. Character and situ- 
ation are transformed into a strange new 
kind of tapestry. Yet, as with all tapes- 
tries, life sometimes seems suspended. 
The narrative life of the novel often 
lacks sufficient strength to carry the 
multiple meanings. 

The narrative of Man and Boy de- 
scribes the brief trip of “Mr. Ormsby” 
and “Mother” (his wife) from their 
suburban home to the Navy Yard, where 
they help christen a rd named after 
their heroic only son, killed in the war. 


During the trip on the train, the father 
picks up a “Private Lipido,” whom he 
impulsively calls “Son” and 


psycho- 
logically adopts. The uninhibited Pri- 
vate Lipido assists in the christening, 
with some hilarious results. But mean- 
while, the whole, fumbling, semi-tragic 
relationship of the father, the mother, 
and the dead son has been developed, 
partly by the memories of father and 
mother, and partly by the father’s ex- 
planations to his newly “adopted” son. 
The inhibitions of their actual, past re- 
lationships are both illumined and re- 
solved by the new, casual relationship 
of “man and boy,” and by the sym- 
bolic immortalization of the son whose 
name the ship will bear. 

The next year (1952) The Works of 
Love developed a very different theme 
and technique. Instead of concentrating 
on a single day, it narrated the long life 
story of its “hero,” William Jennings 
Brady. And instead of a unified group 
of characters, it introduced hundreds of 
people whom Brady met in his wander- 


ing and love-starved life. For memory 


and explanatory dialogue, this novel sub- 
stituted the technique of symbolic nar- 


rative. Dedicated to Sherwood Ander- 
son, The Works of Love also developed 
the symbolism of T. S. Eliot, and its 
chapter headings further emphasized its 
symbolic intent. Beginning with “In the 
Wilderness,” which describes the mail- 
order marriage of the father, and the 
birth of the hero in a sod hut, it ends 
with “In the Wasteland,” which de- 
scribes the death of the son in the slums 
of Chicago. From pioneer Nebraska, to 
Omaha, to Southern California, and back 
to the metropolitan city, the narrative 
follows the tragic progress of American 
life from wilderness to wasteland. End- 
ing in the neon desert, the hero seeks to 
renew his health under the rays of a 
sun lamp, but is burned and blinded. De- 
spairing, he stumbles into the Chicago 
River and drowns. 

After The Works of Love, The Deep 
Sleep (1953). Both titles are ironic, and 
both symbolic. But after The Deep Sleep 
was to come a new awakening. This 
novel marks the end of Morris’s explora- 
tion of the wasteland. His three most 
recent novels have achieved greater vi- 
tality and a larger scope. Yet in some 
ways The Deep Sleep remains his most 
perfect. Like Man and Boy it describes 
with deep insight the events of a single 
day in the life of a single family, that 
of a Philadelphia judge who has just 
died. But the earlier elements of the 
grotesque have been pruned away, the 
characters have become more sharply 
individualized and realistically defined, 
and their life is seen more steadily as 
part of a coherent whole. The only fault 
of the novel is that once again the in- 
sight inhibits the narrative action. The 
Deep Sleep achieves perfection as a kind 
of cameo of the American inner life. 

The Huge Season (1954) contrasted 
with The Deep Sleep as completely as 
its title implied. This “huge season” was 
the boom era of tht twenties, when 
both the narrator and America were 
young and hopeful. The narrative fol- 
lowed a group of classmates in a South- 
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ern California college, whose experi- 
ences resembled those of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s heroes, and who also made the 
American pilgrimage to Paris. But at 
the same time The Huge Season tells 
the story of the survivors of this group 
in the fifties, when one of them is in- 
vestigated by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, and all face the 
failure of their hopes. Just as the novel 
contrasts the “huge” American season 
of the twenties with the disenchantment 
of the fifties, so it contrasts with The 
Deep Sleep, both in theme and in tech- 
nique. 

Technically, The Huge Season at- 
tempts a new experiment, with only 
partial success. Chapters describing the 
narrator's college life in the twenties 
alternate with chapters describing his 
life in the fifties. The two attempt a 
kind of point-counter-point. The sec- 
tions on the twenties are presented as 
parts of an unpublished novel entitled 
“The Captivity, ” whose final chapter 
“the author” is unable to write. At the 
end of the whole novel, the hero throws 
away the gun with which his beloved 
roommate had shot himself in the twen- 
ties and with which his surviving room- 
mate, now being investigated by the 
Committee, has just tried to kill him- 
self. Thus, symbolically, he escapes from 
“captivity”—both to the romantic ideal- 
izations of the twenties, and to the dis- 
enchanted fears of the fifties. If the novel 
is imperfectly successful, it is because it 
attempts so much. 

When The Field of Vision won the 
National Book Award in 1956, Wright 
Morris achieved formal recognition. 
(The Deep Sleep had earlier been run- 
ner-up for the same award.) The novel 
was soon re-issued in a paperback edi- 
tion. Yet it will probably never be 
popular. It represents the most complex 
development of his restrospective and 
introspective technique. 

The “present” narrative of The Field 
of Vision can be stated in a sentence: 
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A group of American tourists watch a 
bullfight in Mexico City, and see only 
what all audiences at bullfights see. But 
the various emotional reactions to, and 
associations with this event constitute the 
real story: McKee is reminded of shoot- 
ing a hog as a boy. His wife is reminded 
of the excitement of a romantic ad- 
venture with “Uncle” Boyd, who is now 
with them. Boyd remembers a baseball 
game he had attended as a child, after 
which he had dashed onto the field and 
torn the pocket from Ty Cobb’s uni- 
form. Inspired by this story, McKee’s 
grandson now jumps into the bull-ring 
to seize a new trophy. A psychoanalyst 
(friend and consultant of Boyd’s) quiet- 
ly observes, and remembers his own 
past. At the end, they all leave. But 
meanwhile, each of the characters has 
achieved his “moment of truth” and 
each of the different “truths” has helped 
illuminate the whole. 


As if in reaction to the essentially 


retrospective inactivity of The Field of 
Vision, Morris published the next year 
a fast-moving, action-packed novel de- 
scribing two pairs of lovers who take off 
in a sports car from Hollywood to 


Acapulco. Many reviewers of Love 
Among the Cannibals (1957) exclaimed 
against its “sensationalism,” and assumed 
that its author, like his characters, was 
taking a vacation from serious work to 
boil the flesh-pots. Yet the novel is one 
of his best—the mere fact that it is easily 
readable need not damn it for the critics. 
It develops in sophisticated form the 
technique of symbolic narrative which 
The Works of Love had explored on a 
more primitive level. The “cannibals” of 
the title are also the “anthropophagi” of 
Sir Thomas Browne: “devourers not 
only of men but of ourselves.” The 
naked lady flaunted on the cover of the 
paperback edition is also symbolic: 
“On the beach of love 
“You strip down to 
“The essentially 
“Inessential you.” 
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The novel thus combines the techniques 
of realistic and of symbolic narrative, 
and develops a style both slangily Por- 
ular and intellectually sophisticated. 
Indeed, Love Among the Cannibals 
might have been entitled Beyond the 
Wasteland. Its hero defines the problem 
of the modern world: ‘You've got to 
take what’s phony, if it’s all you've got, 
and make it real.” With his partner 
(they are a song-writing team) he picks 
up two “chicks” and heads for Acapulco. 
(Eas Mexico become the new “territo- 
ry” for which modern Americans “light 
out” in search of freedom and, perhaps, 
self-discovery?) Arriving there, the car 
runs into a ditch, and the two couples 
climb up to a friend’s “villa” (which 
proves actually to be a primitive shack). 
There one couple successfully goes 
native (strips down to the essentials), 
while the other clings to the conven- 
tions. Meanwhile the Mexicans progres- 
sively strip all removable parts from the 


wrecked sports car, and then reassemble 
it as their own. The two couples quarrel, 
and one goes home. But the other has 
successfully taken the phony and made 
it real. 


Ill 


After these ten novels, Wright Morris 
published a book of literary criticism. 
The Territory Ahead (1958) describes 
eloquently the problems of the modern 
American novelist, often in autobio- 
graphical terms. But the critical solution 
to these problems which Morris offers 
turns out to be the exact opposite of the 
creative solution which his novels have 
gradually been developing: a dichotomy 
exists between Morris the novelist and 
Morris the critic. And this dichotomy 
between creative and critical thinking is, 
unfortunately, typical of modern Amer- 
ican literature. 

The conscious thesis of The Territory 
Abead is suggested by its title: All 
American literature has been dominated 
by the frontier myth, and all our heroes 
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have copied Huck Finn, who in the 
end “lit out for the territory ahead of 
the rest” in order to escape Aunt Sally 
and her “civilization.” Thus Thoreau 
praised “Life in the Woods,” and Whit- 
man “The Open Road”; Melville took 
to the high seas, and Hemingway to the 
bullfights of while Faulkner 
idealized the mythical Bear of the Wil- 
derness. All our American literature, 
that is, has idealized flight in some form, 
and has celebrated “the nostalgic myth” 
of the past. But, argued Morris, “the 
idea of the — the opposing idea, 
has been excluded. On the evidence . . . 
it is the myth that now cripples the 
imagination. . . . It is the territory behind 
that defeats our writers of genius, not 
America.” Therefore Morris consciously 
urges American writers to break with 
the past, and to face “the opposing idea” 
of the present. 

But in his creative writing, Morris had 
been following exactly the opposite pro- 
gram. All of his novels have been de- 
voted to the problem of reconciling the 
‘er with the present, and incorporating 

oth into the timeless pattern which he 

calls “the prehistoric present.” All have 
sought to combine the actual world with 
the “world in the attic,” and to juxtapose 
“the wilderness” and “the wasteland.” 
His last two novels, indeed, have des- 
cribed creatively exactly what he is 
now condemning critically. The char- 
acters in The Field of Vision had “lit 
out” from the States to see a bullfight 
in Mexico City, and the characters in 
Love Among the Cannibals also take 
flight from Hollywood to Acapulco. His 
novels have all contributed to the tra- 
ditional American myth of new dis- 
covery and self-realization, although his 
criticism consciously asserts that this 
myth is deluded and dangerous. 


Who is right—Morris the novelist, or 
Morris the critic? Which is right—the 
best American fiction, or the best con- 
contemporary criticism? And what has 
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caused this between our creative 
and our critical thinking? 


Wright Morris has stated his problem 
autobiographically: 


I had led, or rather been led by, half 
a dozen separate lives .... In an effort to 
come to terms with this experience, I 
processed it in fragments .... The realiza- 
tion that I had to create coherence, con- 
jure up my synthesis, rather than find it, 
came to me, as it does to most Americans, 
disturbingly late. 


Like all Americans, he had been con- 
fused by the fragmentation of modern 
life. Like all good artists, he had proc- 
essed it in fragments, “creating” his co- 
herence from his materials as he went 
along. But like all idealists, he also felt 
the need to “conjure up” some synthesis. 
And now he sought to define the syn- 
thesis: We must free ourselves from 
bondage to the frontier myth of a per- 
petual “territory ahead.” 

But American myth is a very differ- 
ent thing from American history. In 
history, Americans first followed the 
frontier, and then settled in cities when 
the frontier closed. In myth, Americans 
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have always explored the unknown, and 
then “lit out” for new territory when 
they had settled (or failed to settle) 
their old problems. American fiction has 
continued to celebrate “the frontier 
myth” long after the closing of the 
actual frontier because this continual 
process of exploration and discovery is 
not temporal but timeless. “The Terri- 
tory” for which Americans continue to 
“light out”—whether it be the West or 
Mexico—is not really a place, but a state 
of mind. And the primitive places that 
Americans continue to explore are often 
actually within themselves. 

All Wright Morris’s novels have taken 
as their true theme this interior explora- 
tion of the human psyche, and they 
have traced new contours of this un- 
discovered country. At their worst, this 
exploration has failed of realistic nar- 
rative interest. But at their best, they 
have symbolically combined phy sical 
and psychological discovery, until the 
territory within has merged with the 
territory ahead to recreate the timeless 
patterns of the American myth—even 
though Morris the critic still professes 
to view this myth with alarm. 


The Age of Innocence: 
Edith Wharton’s Weak Faust 


Epwin M. 


MOSELEY 


Dr. Moseley, a professor at Washington and Jefferson College, has also taught 
at Syracuse University, where he took his graduate degrees. His interests are 
Renaissance and modern literature and the development of the novel. 


In The Age of Innocence (1920), 
Edith Wharton plays with the names 
of her three main characters obviously 
and subtly, positively and ironically. 
When May Welland appears at the 
opera, pink-faced and fair-haired, dressed 
in white tulle caught modestly at her 
breasts with a gardenia, and holding a 
bouquet of lilies of the valley, one im- 


mediately associates her name with youth 
and virginity. When she makes her 
second formal entry at the van der 
Luydens’ dinner party, Wharton be- 
labors the point: «fn her dress of white 
and silver, with a wreath of silver blos- 
soms in her hair, the tall girl looked like 
a Diana just alight from the chase” 
(Modern Library text). This is the first 
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of several explicit equations of May and 
Diana, but as one proceeds further into 
the book, the connotations of innocence, 
chastity, and wholesomeness give way 
to the overlapping ones of conformity, 
sterility, and even masculinity. Newland 
Archer, Wharton’s protagonist, to whom 
May is engaged, has followed his fiancée 
to St. Augustine: he walks beside her 
in the Florida sun, and her blown hair 
glitters “like silver wire,” her eyes are 
“almost pale in their youthful limpidity,” 
and “her face wore the vacant serenity of 
a young marble athlete.” . 

In the movement of the novel, al- 
though Newland has followed May from 
New York to St. Augustine to urge an 
earlier marriage than convention ap- 
proves, his pursuit of her is much less 
the positive action of the eager hero 


desiring to be with the lovely heroine 
than the negative one of protecting him- 
self from the fascinations of a beautiful 
temptress. Ellen Olenska serves this 


function as the dramatic foil of her 
cousin May. Appearing like May at the 
opening scene of the opera, Ellen is 
described as “a slim young woman, a 
little less tall than May Welland, with 
brown hair growing in close curls about 
her temples and held in place by a nar- 
row band of diamonds . . . which gave 
her what was then called ‘a Josephine 
look,’ . . . carried out in the cut of the 
dark blue velvet gown rather theatrically 
caught up under her bosom by a girdle 
with a large old-fashioned clasp.” Ellen, 
momentarily separated from her hus- 
band, a Polish count, is everything that 
May is not. She has just come from the 
ancient society of Europe into the nou- 
veau society of New York in the 1870's, 
and Newland, ever the amateur sociol- 
ogist, psychologist, and anthropologist, 
conjectures: “Rich and idle and orna- 
mental societies must produce many 
more such situations . in which a 
woman naturally sensitive and aloof 
would yet, from the force of circum- 
stances, from sheer defenselessness and 
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loneliness, be drawn into a tie inexcus- 
able by conventional standards.” There 
is the paradox of Ellen’s grace, her 
femininity, her exquisite taste, and a 
suspected taint of corruption. Newland 
cannot shake the sense of this taint from 
his mind, and in a typically Jamesian 
manner, Wharton continually teases the 
reader without ever clarifying the actual 
situation. Newland is torn between Mav, 
dressed in white, but with whalebone 
in the proper places, and Ellen, dressed 
always in dark colors (she even wore 
black at her coming-out party!), but in 
clothes that are flowing and supple. Ellen 
is a kind of Aphrodite in contrast to 
May’s Diana; indeed, it is highly prob- 
able that Wharton gave her the name 
Ellen consciously as a variation of Helen, 
the Greek protegée of Aphrodite and 
herself a prototype of beauty and pas- 
sion. We shall see that several patterns 
point to such a pun on Wharton’s part. 
The novel opens with a production of 
Gounod’s Faust at the old New York 
Academy. The prima donna is singing 
“M’ama...non m’ama... Mama!”— 
Margaret’s “artless” song of “love tri- 
umphant.” A few pages later, looking 
at the white-clad May sitting in her 
opera box, Newland assures himself that 
May does not even know what the scene 
of Faust’s seductive wooing of Margaret 
is all about. “He contemplated her ab- 
sorbed young face with a thrill of pos- 
sessorship in which pride in his own mas- 
culine initiation was mingled with a 
tender reverence for her abysmal pur- 
ity.” “We'll read Faust together . . . b 
the Italian lakes,” he thinks to himself 
as he imagines their projected European 
honeymoon. Newland seems repeatedly 
to see himself as a kind of Faust who 
will initiate May into the realities of life, 
but Wharton’s tone of course suggests 
not a seduction of May but a freeing of 
her from conformity. The supreme 
irony is, as in the case of Eliot’s Pruf- 
rock, that although Newland can ask 
the overwhelming questions and perhaps 
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even articulate the answers, he has no 
strength to “force the moment to its 
crisis.” He has a Faustian thirst for 
knowledge; he reads all the new books 
on anthropology, which enable him to 
see his own society in its proper per- 
spective of time, but there is no faculty 
ro translating his relativistic attitudes 
into action. He becomes increasingly 

thetic in that with his new learning, 
Pe cannot undo the trap of his society. 
At best he is a mock Faust in that rather 
than initiating May, our Margaret, it is 
she who tightens the hold of society on 
him. She sends a telegram saying that 
she will wed him soon, this at the end of 
Part I just when he first reaches out to 
touch Ellen, and she refuses to see 
Europe through his eyes. Without say- 
ing a word, this innocent employs strat- 
egies to keep him forever with her in 
her narrow and proper environment. 
He marries her in a society wedding that 
he is sophisticated enough to describe 
as a tribal rite, but he soon has a sense 
of drowning in her world, of stifling 
in her drawing room, of sitting beside 
her in the _ carriage as she handles 
the reins. Somehow our Margaret, main- 
taining the outward appearance of com- 
lete innocence, has managed to emascu- 
our Faust! 

In a chapter in which Newland, re- 
turned from his honeymoon, expresses 
surprise that “life should be going on in 
the old way when his own reactions to 
it had so completely changed.” May wins 
an archery contest at a lawn-féte given 
by the rake Beaufort. “Gad,” says Law- 
rence Lefferts of her literal skill, “not 
one of the lot holds the bow as she 
does.” “Yes,” replies Beaufort, “but that’s 
the only kind of target she’ll ever hit.” 
May, however, is satisfied at winning 
diamond-tipped arrows in recognition of 
her athletic prowess. It is Newland, 
whose name after all is Archer, whose 
never hitting any other kind of a target 
is a pathetic miss. Wharton is hardly 
the kind of writer who would conscious- 
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ly make Newland’s ineffectual arrow a 
sexual image, but the sad fact of his 
recurrent misses is nevertheless in the 
novel and not unrelated to his bei 
an emasculate Faust in his lack of true 
strength. He has intellectual curiosity, 
he seeks passion, he wants to develop 
his aesthetic sense, but he has none of 
the Faustian tragic intensity that would 
enable him to experience either the 
grand damnation of the classical Faust 
or the grand redemption of Goethe’s 
protagonist. 

I am about to suggest, of course, that 
Ellen is a half-mock version of Goethe’s 
second heroine, Helen of Troy. One 
general interpretation of Goethe’s Helen 
is that she is aesthetic beauty in a clas- 
sical sense and that Faust through his 
union with her—that is, through the ap- 
preciation of the classical aesthetic which 
she represents—approaches the attain- 
ment of ideal beauty. Although he ulti- 
mately loses her in Goethe’s dramatic 


— Faust nevertheless produces by 
er who symbolizes the 


spirit of poetry created by the joining 
of the romantic and the classical, and is 
himself ennobled by his relationship with 
her. Wharton goes to great lengths to 
associate Ellen with intellectual freedom, 
with a sure artistic taste, with a sense of 
feeling at home with painters and musi- 
cians. As he becomes more drawn to 
her, Newland imagines an almost bo- 
hemian utopia where he and Ellen can 
enjoy free expression, personally, intel- 
lectually, artistically. He cannot even 
get May to be impressed by the Louvre 
when they visit Paris, but to him Ellen 
is taste, sensitivity, creativity, and con- 
sequently a woman with whom he would 
like to flee to a world “where we shall 
be simply two human beings who love 
each other, who are the whole of life 
to each other; and nothing else on earth 
will matter.” “Oh, my dear—” she an- 
swers, “where is that country? Have 
you ever been there?” I have, she says, 
and there “I’ve had to look at the Gor- 
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gon,” who although she may not blind 
one, “dries up one’s tears.” Newland’s 
choice, then, is between drowning with 
May and being turned into stone with 
Ellen. In the evolution of the book, he 
is forced to do the former, which is 
after all the proper and less dramatic 
kind of death. 

In the next-to-last chapter, where 
Wharton really rings down her curtain 
before a summarizing epilogue, Ellen 
is sacrificed to the preservation of soci- 
ety, of which May has become the cus- 
todian and which Newland must endure. 
May’s family sends Ellen back to Europe 
in what Wharton describes as a rite in 
which the tribe devours its scapegoat. 
May ironically uses the announcement 
of her pregnancy to keep Newland from 
following Ellen to Europe. 

While we are mentioning Newland’s 
futile pursuit of Ellen, we might point out 
that Wharton builds her structure on a 
scene from The Shaughraun, a popular 
play of 1874 by Dion Boucicault. The 
scene which she describes and keeps 
before us as a paradigm in pantomime 
has the hero kissing a ribbon falling 
down the back of the heroine’s flowing, 
Ellen-like dress and then leaving the 
room “without her hearing him or 
changing her attitude.” In Part I of The 
Age of Innocence Wharton meticulously 
establishes Newland’s dilemma by vacil- 
lating between scenes of Newland-pur- 
suing-May and Newland-thrown-with- 
Ellen; Newland’s movement is ostensibly 
toward May, but implicitly toward El- 
len. At the end of Part I he kisses Ellen’s 
shoe, but she makes it clear that no con- 
summation of their affection is possible 
—just when May’s telegram agreeing to 
marriage arrives. In Part II, after he is 
actually married to May, the movement 
is literally toward Ellen. He stands on 
a hill and looks down at her on a wharf, 
but she does not turn around and he does 
not call out to her. He follows her to 
the Blenkers’ summer place and kisses 
what he believes to be her dainty um- 
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brella beside the garden pavilion, only 
to discover that she is away and that the 
umbrella belongs to the absent sister of 
a silly girl who discovers him there. 
(This scene is watched over by a crip- 
pled wooden Cupid on the top of the 
garden house just as the previous one has 
in its background the cupids on Mrs. 
Mingott’s ceiling.) Newland follows El- 
len to Boston, where he does go up the 
river with her to a private dining room, 
but at first their rendezvous is against 
the background of chattering old-maid 
schoolteachers and the entire meeting has 
over it the cloud of the arrival of Mon- 
sieur Riviere, the secretary with whom 
Ellen is rumored to have run away in 
Europe. A plan to meet her in Wash- 
ington, D.C., is thwarted 7 the illness 
of Mrs. Mingott. And a final promise 
of Ellen to “come to him once,” given 
against the background of unidentified 
cultural implements from Ilium dis- 
played in a case in a tomb-like museum 
room, is never fulfilled; Ellen leaves, and 
Newland remains. A recurrent emphasis 
of the novel is “near and yet far,” ap- 
plied both to Newland’s cold relation- 
ship with his wife May and to his warm 
feeling for Ellen despite the apparent 
impossibility of his ever actually being 
with her. Newland is able to move 
neither from one position nor toward 
another—except, say, by going half of 
the distance each time, which will never 
get him there. 

Newland Archer’s first name is too 
obvious a pun to define, but it should 
be pointed out that his name, like his 
dilemma, is highly reminiscent of that 
of Christopher Newman in James’s The 
American. As James’s men inevitably 
find, the European women of beauty, 
grace, and taste always have about them 
some taint of corruption—at least by the 
provincial American standards from 
which somehow the emasculate protag- 
onists are unable to free themselves. One 
might even pursue the idea that Archer, 
the last name of Wharton’s protagonist, 
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is borrowed from Isabel Archer, the 
heroine of The Portrait of a Lady, who 
is torn in manifold ways between the 
milieus of America and Europe. Isabel 
has been said to be an arch, a bridge be- 
tween American and European values; 
actually, she can be compared in innu- 
merable ways to both Ellen, who mar- 
ries a European, and to Newland, who 
would like to do so under the illusion 
that freedom, love, and art can be found 
abroad. The experienced Isabel could 
tell him otherwise, but she could also 
tell him that unless he is brave enough 
to take a step, he will never really know 
and perhaps never really develop from 
facing reality, the only effective teacher. 

Actually, Wharton does not seem to 
include the tragic elevation of character 
through suffering in her scheme of 
things. At one point in her novel, she has 
Newland Archer’s spinster sister wonder 
why Ellen had not changed her name 
to Elaine, a more cosmopolitan name, as 
it were. Wharton may not be using 
Tennyson’s Elaine as a correlative, but 
one cannot help but think of a point that 
Tennyson makes in both “The Lady of 
Shalott” and “Lancelot and Elaine.” As 
long as one looks at life through a mir- 
ror, or vicariously through the medium 
of art, it is colorful and fanciful, but 
when one faces it directly, he meets only 
the awful reality of hurt, of aloneness, 
of death itself. That Perseus could kill 
the Medusa only by looking at her 
through the mirror of his shield has 
received an endless number of allegorical 
interpretations. Ellen keeps warning 
Newland that a look at the Gorgon’s 
head freezes emotion—almost as if she is 
an Elaine who has learned from the 
bitter — of immersing herself 
fully in life.’ 

*At one point Newland expresses pleasure 
that May “had advanced far enough to join 
him in ridiculing the Idyls of the King”; 
ironically, he might have learned several 
truths from it himself. 
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One final suggestion about the Ameri- 
can Archer’s last name. Wharton forces 
attention to it through her constant 
identification of May with Diana, the 
archer goddess who in this case never 
hits a real target, never involves herself 
passionately in anything. Is Newland, 
despite his Faustian illusions about his 
“advanced” ideas, really an inverted 
Apollo, the mock archer-god and broth- 
er to May’s sterile Diana? Is he in- 
capable, like May, of true involvement— 
and even in a more pathetic way than 
she in that he knows the truth about 
the world but has no strength to “mur- 
der or create.” Apollo did both with 
his arrow-rays, often rashly, but never- 
theless compulsively, strongly, warmly. 
Even in the final chapter, the epilogue 
to Wharton’s drama, when May in turn 
has been sacrificed to let the society 
relax its mores and move into a new 
stage, Newland is kept within the old 
society’s bounds. He goes at last to 
Europe with his son, who is about to 
marry a girl because he likes her and 
not because she belongs, a girl who inci- 
dentally is a protegée of Ellen. His son 
enters the door of Ellen’s apartment and 
climbs the stairs to—what will he find 
there? Newland, literally free, dares not 
enter for “fear lest that last shadow of 
reality should lose its edge.” He watches 
a servant come out on the balcony and 
close the shutters; then he walks back 
“alone” to his hotel. One thinks of 
James’s Strether in The Ambassadors 
standing before the balcony of his ward's 
French apartment. However cautiously, 
Strether did enter and was drawn further 
and further into the mysteries of Euro- 
pean life. Was this life natural and free? 
Was it an abomination? Which way lies 
the abyss: in American repression or in 
French expression of the true self?’ What 
ordinary man can choose between fire 
and ice? 
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James Jones on Folklore and Ballad 


Lee A. Burress, JR. 


Professor Burress, Chairman at the Stevens Point unit of the Wisconsin State 
College, holds a Ph.D. from Boston University. His article on the suffix -ed was 
published in the October College English. 


There is in James Jones’s novel, From 
Here to Eternity (1951), a passage de- 
scribing the writing of a ballad which 
‘stage an intriguing form of the prob- 
em of the provenance of fiction. The 
episode is a well worked out illustration 
of the communal theory of ballad au- 
thorship. Where or how did Mr. Jones 
learn of the communal theory of ballad 
authorship? Before attempting to answer 
this question, let us examine the episode 
to establish the reality of the illustration 
whose existence presents the problem. 

Jones has done a thorough job of pre- 
senting the ballad episode. The folklore 
from which the ballad originated is de- 
scribed, the circumstances of the compo- 
sition are described, and the ballad itself 
is presented in the novel. Both the ballad 
and the entire episode fit so well into the 
sequence of events, and are so integrally 
related to the theme of the novel, that 
they may escape the casual reader’s at- 
tention. Here is the ballad. 


The Re-enlistment Blues 


Got paid out on Monday 

Not a dog soljer no more 

They gimme all that money 

So much my pockets is sore 

More dough than I can use. Re-enlistment 
Blues. 


Took my ghelt to town on Tuesday 
Got a room and a big double bed 
Find a job tomorrow 

Tonight you may be dead 


Aint no time to lose. Re-enlistment Blues. 


Hit the bars on Wednesday 

My friends put me up on a throne 
Found a hapa-Chinee baby 

Swore she never would leave me alone 


Did I give her a bruise? Re-enlistment 
Blues! 


Woke up sick on Thursday 

Feelin like my head took a dare 

Looked down at my trousers 

All my pockets was bare 

That gal had blown my fuse. Re-enlistment 
Blues. 


Went back around on Friday 

Asked for a free glass of beer 

My friends had disappeared 

Barman say, “Take off, you queer!” 

What I done then aint news. Re-enlistment 
Blues. 


That jail was cold all Sa’day 

Standin’ up on a bench lookin down 

Through them bars I watched the people 

All happy and out on the town 

Looked like time for me to choose, them 
Re-enlistment Blues. 


Slep in the park that Sunday 

Seen all the folks goin to church 

Your belly feels so empty 

When you're left in the lurch 

Dog soljers dont own pews. Re-enlistment 
Blues. 


So I re-upped on Monday 

A little sad and sick at my heart 

All my fine plans was with my money 

In the poke of a scheming tart 

Guy always seems to lose. Re-enlistment 
Blues. 


So you short-timers, let me tell you 
Dont get yourself throwed in the can 
You might as well be dead 

Or a Thirty-Year-Man 

Recruitin crews give me the blues, 

Old Re-enlistment Blues." 


‘From From Here to Eternity by James 
Jones, Copyright 1951 by James Jones. Re- 
printed by permission of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
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The account of the composition of 
the ballad is found in Chapters 32 and 
33 of the novel. Four soldiers on maneu- 
vers gathered in their off-duty time on a 
hillside to play their guitars, to sing and 
to tell stories. One of the soldiers, Andy, 
improvised a tune. After some urging 
by Slade, an Air Corps visitor who 
sneaked over to sing with the three 
infantry privates, Andy set his tune in 
the framework of the “regular twelve 
bar blues.” Then with a tune provided, 
Slade suggested that Prewitt, the central 
character in the novel, use the tune for 
the soldiers’ blues that they had talked 
of composing. At this point, Andy told 
his one story, of listening to recordings 
of the great guitarman, Django Rein- 
hardt. The story acted to unite the group 
emotionally, and they responded to 
Slade’s urgings to “write the blues now.” 
Slade offered to write the words in his 
notebook, a notebook that reappeared in 
the novel, after Prewitt’s death, as a 
symbolic reminder of the blues and of 
Prewitt’s unfulfilled musical potential- 
ities, destroyed by the institutional fric- 
tions of the army. 

Prew began the ballad with the line 
“Got paid out on Monday,” referring 
both to the end of a particular enlist- 
ment and, since Jones entitled the last 
section of the book—the section in which 
Prew died—“The Re-enlistment Blues,” 
also to the end of life. Andy suggested 
the second line, “not a dog soljer no 
more.” The third soldier, Friday, then 
suggested the last two lines of the quat- 
rain, “They gimme all that money / So 
much my pockets is sore.” Prew added 
a line and refrain to make the chorus, 
“More dough than I can use. Re-enlist- 
ment Blues.” 

In this way, each member of the group 
suggested lines, occasionally not ac- 
cepted, or modified by one of the others, 
until they had composed four more stan- 
zas. At this point they were interrupted 
by Lieutenant Culpepper, who arbitrar- 
ily ordered them to stop. This small 
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scene, incidentally, reinforces one of the 
major themes of the book, the conflict 
between the institution and the individu- 
al. Just as Prew had lost the right to play 
the bugle, now he and the other soldiers 
are forced to stop composing the ballad. 
Jones makes clear that there was no real 
reason for the officer’s order ending 
the ballad singing. He simply misused 
the power conferred on him by the 
institution to exalt his own ego. “We all 
started it. We'll all finish it,” Prew said, 
but institutional pressures prevented the 
group from finishing the ballad, and 
Prew composed the remaining stanzas 
himself. 

I have spoken of this episode as an 
illustration of the communal theory of 
ballad authorship, but actually, on com- 
— it with such a standard account as 

<ittredge’s,? one is forced to conclude 
that it is not really what Kittredge had 
in mind. There is “oral improvisation,” 
and there is “close emotional contact” in 
the group composing the ballad. But it 
is not really “a unanimous throng com- 
posing poetry with one voice.” It is 
rather a group of individuals, and any 
particular line can be credited to a par- 
ticular individual. 

Perhaps the best theoretical descrip- 
tion of the process dramatized by Jones’s 
account is contained in Albert Guérard’s 
Preface to World Literature (1940). The 
chapter discussing the relationship of 
folklore to literature proposes the cir- 
culus theory. Literature is a definite 
work, created by an individual who se- 
lects out of the manifold possibilities of 
folklore the elements that make up his 
work. Folklore is defined by Guerard 
in an inclusive way; not only the “com- 
mon feelings, the hoarded wisdom, the 
favorite themes,” of a given generation 
and society, but also the more or less 
definitely fixed expressions, the custom- 
ary metaphors, similes, jests, opinions, 
*G. L. Kittredge, “Introduction,” English and 


Scottish Popular Ballads, ed. Helen Child 
Sargent and G. L. Kittredge (1904). 
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phrases, character types, plot situations 
—all of this body of material is the store- 
house from which the artist selects to 
create his work. Guérard gives the folk 
credit for the material, the attitudes, 
even some degree of crystallization in 
expression; but he insists that the indi- 
vidual artist is necessary to perform the 
creative act. 

Jones’s account, except for the fact 
that there are four composers, rather 
than one, is a good illustration of Guér- 
ard’s theory. The four soldiers have a 
common theme. There was no place in 
society for the men who made up the 
Army ——. those now far-off depres- 
sion years. But army life seemed un- 
bearable, so the soldier looked forward 
to a great time with his discharge pay. 
But out of the Army, he was preyed 
upon by everyone, until his money was 
gone, and he was thrown in jail. From 
there, the only place to go was back 
into the Army. He was damned if he 
did, and damned if he didn’t. This is 
the theme of “The Re-enlisment Blues.” 

In the second place, folklore has pro- 
vided the soldiers with a form—ballad 
form—in which to embody their theme. 
All of them are familiar, as the novel 
tells us, with various blues, and Andy 
is able, at Slade’s urgings, to fit his tune 
into the framework of a “regular twelve 
bar blues.” The ballad they composed 
was a quatrain, rhyming in the common 
ballad form abcb, with a two-line chorus, 
ending with the phrase “Re-enlistment 
Blues. 

In the third place, the soldiers have a 
common vealelion: filled with the 
customary expressions of their way of 
life. The novel pays some attention to 
the matter of vocabulary. Chief Choate, 
the would-be follower of Jim Thorpe, 
explains to Prew that the term “dog 
soljer” (as in the ballad) came from the 
“Cheyenne War Society in the Plains 
Wars. The Cavalry took it from them” 
(Ch. 34). 

Actually many of the expressions are 
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not peculiar to the Army; they are used 
by all the underprivileged, or in some 
cases, by men in general. The Army has 
no monopoly, for example on the saying, 
“Tonight you may be dead,” or in the 
term “queer” or “tart” or “left in the 
lurch.” The expression i from 
the line “So I re-upped on Monday,” is 
perhaps from the term “to join up.” 
From such proverbs, metaphors, slang 
terms, clichés, and customary abbrevia- 
tions, the men fill out the lines to express 
their understanding of the familiar story 
the ballad tells. 

The events described in the stanzas 
of the ballad follow a familiar general 
pattern, with enough specific detail to 
give it conviction. Paid out, with lots of 
money, the soldier puts off getting the 
job he had planned to get, until tomor- 
row—a typical human act. Tonight he 
has to celebrate. The celebration leaves 
him broke and in jail. The line “Dog 
soljers dont own pews” is one of the 
expressive touches of detail, suggesting 
the soldier’s lack of status. Now that 
his “fine plans” have gone with his 
money, “In the poke of a scheming tart,” 
he has no choice but to re-enlist. The 
ballad concludes with an ironic moral, 
suggesting that being in jail, or dead, is 
about as bad, or good, as a in the 
Army. The content of the ballad is quite 
consistent with the mood and plot of 
the novel, and grew naturally out of 
the common experience, shared or ob- 
served, of the soldiers. Thus the lore of 
the folk provided the soldiers with a 
theme, a form, a vocabulary, and a plot. 
Their own experience gave meaning to 
these materials. Jones’s account is a 
reasonably imaginable illustration of a 
modified form of communal authorship. 

Having arrived at a possible classifica- 
tion of the material in terms of theory of 
ballad authorship, let us now return to 
the original question, and consider pos- 
sible means by which Mr. Jones may 
have learned of the method of ballad 
authorship he has described. 
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One might answer chance, or see no 
problem here at all. Yet it can surely be 
no accident that the organization, the 
form, the shape of the material is so 
suggestively similar to the learned the- 
ories. An obvious possibility, ruling out 
chance, would be that Mr. Jones has 
done some reading in this field, and 
adopted the theories of Kittredge or 
Guerard by conscious adoption and 
modification. A second possibility is that 
he might have observed an actual oc- 
currence of ballad composition by a 
group, or even participated in such an 
event. Since Mr. Jones is still available, 
I wrote to him explaining the problem 
and asking if he had read of the theories, 
or observed an actual occurrence. 


Mr. Jones’s answer to my question 
complicated the problem further. He 
answered both questions in the negative. 
I had described three views of ballad 
composition; he thought all three views 
had some validity, but he had not known 


previously of the scholarly literature on 
the subject. He had also mot seen an 

actual episode like the one in the vd | 
although he had sat in on sessions de- 
voted to guitar paying and singing. In 


short, the two obvious possibilities must 
be dismissed, on the testimony of the 
author. 


There is one other possibility, which 
I shall suggest, and then allow the reader 
to cogitate for himself on Jones’s an- 
swer. It would seem possible that Jones 
must have picked up the theory of 
ballad composition from the anonymous 
body of ideas that float around in con- 
versation and from the climate of opin- 
ion of a given era. In short, the ideas of 
Kittredge and Gummere perhaps passed 
from person to person, until it was avail- 
able to the society of those interested, 
and could be used by Jones to give 
order to his material, and enrich the 
thematic variety of the novel. Mr. 
Jones’s letter (printed with his permis- 
sion) follows: 
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I am a sort of part-time lover of folk 
ballads, but have never done any really ex- 
tensive study on the subject. Just the same, 
I believe that many of our present day 
“hillbilly” songs are in a direct line the 
modern day descendants of the old folk 
ballad—those of them which are not done 
purely commercially, at any rate. In the 
Army, as I described in “Eternity,” there 
were always two or three guitars in nearly 
every company, and the enlisted men, 
mainly from the south, did a lot of sing- 
ing. I do not recall any particular instance 
in which a song was composed by men I 
knew, nor did I hear of any. 


The actual story of how I came to write 
the episode you refer to began with a sort 
of family joke, after I was discharged and 
living with my “foster” parents. | would 
come out from my writing some mornings 
feeling very dissatisfied and depressed with 
my work, and as a sort of joke I began 
saying I had the “re-enlistment blues”— 
meaning I wished to hell I was back in the 
Army. I think I originated that phrase, as 
I never heard it anyplace else, before. 
From that, as I worked on “Eternity” and 
was casting about for titles to the various 
“books” or sections of the novel, it oc- 
cured to me that the phrase “Re-enlistment 
Blues” would make a fine title for the last 
section in which Prewitt was over the hill 
and unable to go back, and within itself 
seemed to contain the whole poignancy 
of that last part and of Prewitt’s subsequent 
end. So I used it for the title; and from 
that I conceived—I don’t know just where 
—the idea of having Prewitt and his 
guitar-playing buddies write this ballad 
using that title. Actually, I myself was in 
the Air Corps to begin with, and it was 
from meeting a similar group of men while 
on guard (as occurs in the passage in the 
novel—and in which, in fact, is the only 
place that I myself appear at all in the 
book: as the young Air Corps private, 
Slade) that I finally decided to transfer to 
the Infantry—a rather unheard of thing to 
do then, when everybody else was trying 
to get out of every other branch into the 
Air Corps. After conceiving the idea of 
the ballad, I put off attempting to write it 
since I knew nothing at all about song—or 
ballad-writing and was afraid I couldn’t do 
it, and it was not until some two and a 
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half or three years later that with a friend 
who knew a very slight bit (by ear only) 
about piano I sat down and sort of half- 
way worked up a tune, a blues tune, to 
which I could begin trying to fit the 
words. The plan—that of following a party 
through a given number of days such as 
one week—which is a very well known 
and common one among modern ballads, 
was of course not original but gave me a 
skeleton to hang it on. I was at that time 
a New Orleans jazz fan, and perhaps you 
will note in the rhythms of the various 
verses there is a subtle change from the 
first few (written in concert) which are 
more like a jazz blues, to the later ones 
(written by Prewitt alone) which are 
much more in a “hillbilly” style, so-called. 
This was done deliberately by me, in the 
afternoon and evening that I worked the 
lyric out, since I already had in mind the 
episode and the plan of not having the 
men finish the song at the time, and in- 
stead having Prewitt finish it alone, later, 
when over the hill and unable to return to 
the Army he loved. 

That is the story of how the “Re-enlist- 
ment Blues”—and the episode of writing it 
came about, and I am rather glad that you 
wrote me asking about it. Up to now, no 
one ever has, and while I may have—surely 
have—told the story of it to a number of 
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different people, it has not to my knowl- 
edge ever been written down, by me or 
anyone, and I think it’s a rather interesting 
bit of information. 

As to just why—and even how-—I con- 
ceived the idea, I can’t really say, except 
I have always loved the really true modern 
ballads (as well as the old ones), and be- 
cause I remembered, and wanted to write 
something about, the evenings we used to 
sit out and sing, and the fellows who 
played and knew the songs. 

As you can see, the song and the epi- 
sodes connected with it were purely the 
result of an effort of technique in writing 
—an attempt to get down, written, some- 
thing about these men I knew and their 
music, and at the same time to do it in such 
a way as to strengthen the power and 
emotion of the novel as a whole, a sort of 
harmonic counterpoint to Prewitt’s own 
story. 

I had not to my knowledge ever read 
any discussions by students of folk music 
of this argument of the community theory 
as opposed to the individual theory in the 
origin of ballads, and in fact, have not read 
any since. Though I am interested, now, 
in the problem. I would suspect that all 
three theories would probably be correct, 
in separate and isolated circumstances. 


Faulkner’s A Fable in the Classroom 


Tuomas E. CoNNOLLY 


An associate professor at the University of Buffalo, Dr. Connolly has also taught 

at Loyola, Idaho, and Creighton. His bachelor’s degree is from Fordham, his M.A. 

and Ph.D. from Chicago. The author of a descriptive bibliography of Joyce's 

library, he has also published articles on Swinburne (PMLA and ELH), Haw- 

thorne (AL), Pound (CL and Accent), Keats (ELH), Dickens (PQ), and Joyce 
(JJR and UKCR). 


The following technique of outlining 
the characters in the novel may help to 
simplify the presentation of A Fable to 
an undergraduate class. The outline may 
be used in several ways. The teacher 


can, for example, effectively demonstrate 
Faulkner’s use of time to reveal char- 
acter through the page references that 
follow each item. Notice, for instance, 
how early the groom is introduced and 
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in what unfavorable light he is presented 
(p. 56). Yet his full story is delayed 
until the horse-racing story begins (p. 
151) almost one hundred pages later. 
The way in which Faulkner uses time 
as a device for maintaining suspense may 
be illustrated in a similar manner. 

The outline will also facilitate teach- 
ing the structure of the novel. It im- 
mediately reveals, for example, the en- 
velope structure of the major plot con- 
cerning the mutiny in France . show- 
ing how the two sub-plots are woven in 
from p. 86 to p. 204. Furthermore, the 
relationships between the characters and 
events of these two plots and the main 
plot are revealed by the information 
collected about each character. To il- 
lustrate, the British runner is shown to 
be the connecting link between the story 
of the young British aviator and the 
horse-racing story, for it is not enough 
to establish the relationship of each sub- 
plot to the principal plot but the rela- 
tionship of each to each should also be 
shown. Finally, the symbolic parallels 
are underscored but not exhaustively 
detailed. Thus, the student is prompted 
to search out others for himself. 

For the student, the outline will bring 
order out of chaos. It is an outline map 
in retrospect: it shows him where he has 
been. In addition, it helps him through 
the discussion of the novel during class: 
it is his focusing lens to bring questions 
and answers to an exact point in the 
text. Finally, its value to him in review- 
ing is obvious. 

This technique of presentation, al- 
though almost absurdly simple, is ap- 
plicable, I have discovered, not only to 
A Fable (1 have used it, in fact, for all 
of Faulkner), but it may also be used 
to good advantage for most novels and 
especially for those of such novelists as 
Conrad and James whom students some- 
times find difficult. What it cannot be 
used for is as a substitute either for 
adequate lectures on any novel or for 
reading of the novel by the students. 
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Tue Cuaracters or A Fable 


—________: girl faints from hunger on 
Wednesday morning (7)'; joins Marthe 
and Marya (213-214); is wife of Stefan 
(216); Generalissimo seems to know her 
exact origin and that she has been a whore 
(285); returns to Marseille brothel to sup- 
port her grandmother after Stefan’s death 
(430). (She converts the Virgin Mother’s 
role to that of wife with overtones of 
Mary Magdalene, but see the notes for 
Marthe, Stefan’s half-sister.) 

: tall man who questions the 
sergeant on Wednesday morning (10); 
states some of the basic problems; an ad- 
vocate (12). 

General of Division (12) Charles (28) 
Gragnon (12): commander of division con- 
taining mutinous regiment (12); Pyrenean 
orphan, private at 17, sergeant at 21, sent 
to officers’ school at 24; by 1914, a colonel 
of Spahis (Algerian native cavalry); brig- 
adier in France c. 1916; now a major gen- 
eral (21); always watches attacks from 
forwardmost observer’s post (24); wants 
to shoot entire mutinous regiment (28); 
47 in 1918 (29); believes command ordered 
war stopped to prevent him from executing 
regiment (41); relieved of his sword (229); 
formally requests execution of regiment 
(230); shot by American sergeant with 
German pistol; foils attempt to shoot him 
from front; turns head so that it will be 
clear he was shot by his own men (376- 
380). 

Generalissimo (13): Supreme Allied Com- 
mander (13); bilingual (234); informed 
of arrival of German general (238); dis- 
appeared from Army for 13 years; left as 
captain; reappeared as brigadier general 
(244-245); orphaned nephew of Cabinet 
minister, godson of munitions maker, last 
of male line; entered St. Cyr at 17 with 
locket in 1873 (245-247); (he was there- 
fore born c. 1856; dates throughout book 
conflict: for example, batman is said to be 
with him for over fifty years, but Gen- 
eralissimo is only 62 in 1918); first in class, 
earned highest marks ever given at St. Cyr 
(249); refuses Quartermaster captaincy at 
graduation; serves six years at African out- 
post (250-255); lost camel and soldier (256- 


*The numbers in parentheses refer to pages in 
the trade edition (Random House, 1954). 
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257); retired as Lieutenant Colonel (prob- 
ably a temporary rank for that command) 
on March 29, 1885; went to Tibetan La- 
masery (265); was awarded medal for 
averting war and asked to resign (first 
hint of eventual position) (266); twice his 
award was destroyed in strange manner 
(269); revealed as father of corporal (287); 
says to Magda that when his son dies he 
will merely inherit from him at 33 what 
he had already bequeathed him at birth 
(301); explains to General 
the necessity of his son’s death (332); of- 
fers corporal chance to flee (345); sets up 
basic dichotomy between them (347-348); 
offers son world; offers to acknowledge 
him as his son (348); tells son of Missis- 
sippi murderer (350-351); (a key pas- 
sage!) predicts that man will not only sur- 
vive, endure his own inventions of destruc- 
tion but will prevail not because of any 
heavenly immortality but because of a 
stubborn folly, a will to prevail (353, 354); 
dies, is buried (433). 

General British supreme com- 
mander (13). 

General : American Supreme com- 
mander (13); does not usually drink after 
dinner (302). 

General Lallemont (22): French Corps 
commander, Gragnon’s only friend; they 
had been subalterns together (27); gives 
Gragnon attack doomed to fail (27). 

“Mama” Bidet (23): French Group com- 
mander; hopes to earn baton with the at- 
tack (23, 27); General Cabinet, Marshal 
d’Aisance (32). 

Stefan (399) _._: corporal who in- 
spires mutiny (17); not French by birth 
(126); positively identified as English, 
American, and French soldiers who had 
died (278-280); born on Christmas Eve 
(290); now 33 (291); served in army be- 
fore war; married a whore (297-300); 
serves 12 at Last Supper (335); tempted by 
Generalissimo in car; refuses offer to es- 
cape (341ff.); calls Generalissimo “Father” 
as he returns to prison (356); celled with 
two thieves (357); visited by priest (362); 
as regiment is brought to witness execution, 
the eleven (?) break ranks and kneel be- 
fore execution posts (383); sergeant major 
removes Stefan’s Médaille Militaire (384); 
Stefan speaks to good thief; is shot; falls 
backward and gets crown of thorns before 


coup de grace (385-386); body given to 
sisters (388); pass signed by Generalissimo 
(389); body sent by train to St. Mihiel 
(392); is buried under beech on sister’s 
farm (397); name finally revealed: Stefan 
(St. Stephen was the first Christian martyr; 
his feast day is December 26) (399); body 
resurrected by barrage (401); but reburied 
nearby by the blast; re-resurrected by 
Picklock to become the Unknown Soldier 
(423). 

: English Chief of Staff; cor- 
sets (31). 

___: American colonel, Boston 
shipping magnate (31). 

Mistairy (150) Harry (151) __: Brit- 
ish private, ex-horse groom (56); men 
without families make over life insurance 
to him; men seem to turn over pay to 
him (59); when runner tells him of armi- 
stice, he grows angry; kicks runner un- 
conscious (84-85); insurance agent for bat- 
talion (141-144); met horse in 1912; went 
to America with it; life changed by three 
things: became a Baptist, a Mason, and a 
skillful dice player (151); he and horse de- 
velop an affinity (152); after train wreck 
in Louisiana, he, Sutterfield, and boy flee 
with horse which, on only three legs, is 
said to win all races (153-154); while in 
New Orleans, as horse’s hip heals, su 

rts group at dice tables (156); wal 
enon by night throughout South for rac- 
ing (157-162); finally kills horse to pre- 
vent its capture (162); vanishes with Negro 
and horse’s body; release contrived by 
Masons (164); forced by runner to join 
battalion that goes over the top to seek 
peace, and is killed by barrage (322). 

—________: British private, battalion 
runner, St. Paul figure; peacetime archi- 
tect, an “aesthete and even a little precious” 
(60); among first London volunteers; 
valiant, led platoon at Loos; sent to of- 
ficers school; 2nd lieutenant after five 
months, 1916; tries to resign as officer 
(61); when denied, takes publicly a street 
walker and then is allowed to resign and 
return to front as enlisted man (63-64); 
former student at the Sorbonne (148); on 
leave in Paris, looking for former resi- 
dence, finds Sutterfield’s Society in April 
1917 (149); badly beaten by ex-groom 
(207); witnesses arrival of German gen- 
eral; hit by Levine’s false tracers (209- 
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210); revisits Les Amis in stolen gendarme’s 
uniform, AWOL (210-211); tells Sutter- 
field of false AA shells (311); hopes to 
use Masonic sign to induce battalion to 
meet Germans unarmed (312); leads bat- 
talion over the top (320); they are shelled 
(322); he loses leg, arm, eye, and ear; re- 
turns to Marthe’s farm for Stefan’s medal; 
accompanied by Polchek (Judas) (426- 
427); does not want to see Stefan’s grave 
(431); hurls Stefan’s medal at Generalis- 
simo’s caisson, laughs, and is beaten by 
mob; says he will never die (436-437). 

______: ASC British private, lay 
preacher, ex-law firm porter, lost son, and 
at 60 enlists to find him; tells runner about 
13 French soldiers (67). 

Tue British SquapRon Sus-PLotr 

Gerald David (88) Levine (89): British 
pilot (86); 18 years old (87); has dream 
of becoming great war hero (91); second 
lieutenant (96); Jewish (97); in romantic 
despair, a suicide (326). 

Major (89) : wing commander, 
RAF. 

Captain Cowrie (97): 
Captain Bridesman, RAF. 

Captain (97) Bridesman (89): British 
Flight Commander of B. Flight, Levine’s 
flight (89); first explains for reader some 
details of armistice (90). 

Witt (91): British Flight Commander of 
C Flight (91). 

Sibleigh (91): British Flight Commander 
of A Flight (91). 

Collyer (93): former 
squadron adjutant (94). 

Flight Sergeant Conventicle (92): Welsh, 
RAF (92-96). 

Burk (116): Levine’s hut mate. 

Demarchie (117): Levine’s hut mate. 


shares hut with 


observer, now 


—_______: German general; arrives at 
British airport; shoots his pilot (108-109); 
arrives during truce to discuss terms with 
Allies; condemns politicians; proposes mili- 
tary alliance to dominate world (304); 
wears monocle in eyeless socket (304); 
gives “out-of-character” speech, presum- 
ably damning English, but actually praising 
them (305); lieutenant general (306); a 
soldier first, then a German, then a vic- 
torious German (307); came to insist on 


defeat of his country; they agree to re- 
sume war (306-310). 


Tue Horse-Racine Sus-PLor 


Reverend Tobe Sutterfield (141): visits 
ex-groom (143-144); head of Les Amis 
Myriades et Anonymes a la France de Tout 
le Monde (146); known as “Monsieur 
Tooleyman” (149); wears French infantry 
corporal’s (Note!) uniform (150); sur- 
renders in horse theft after others disappear 
(168); appears with supreme commander 
before runner (207); goes with runner 
when battalion is wiped out; presumed 
dead (313). 

—_______: thin Negro youth with 
Sutterfield at front (143); wears uniform 
of French sub-lieutenant (those who wish 
may observe reversal here) (150); grand- 
son to Sutterfield (152); at 12, was jockey 
for horse (153). 

middle-aged American 
woman in furs; mother of pilot in French 
air squadron which she partially supports 
(143). 


: Argentine, first American 


owner of horse (151); millionaire (152). 


millionaire second American 
owner of horse; oil baron (152). 

: Federal deputy (parallel to 
runner figure in principal plot); sent to 
search for horse (158); offers to buy it 
from owner to set it free (159); born to 
wealthy New Orleans family; failed at 
Harvard; spent two years at Oxford (159); 
resigns; joins Sutterfield, Harry, and the 
horse (160). 

Irey [Ira] (170): the turnkey who “cap- 
tures” Sutterfield (168-169); disarmed 
(170). 

_______: New Orleans lawyer, hired 
by ex- deputy to defend Harry; finds 
Harry, Sutterfield, and carcass of horse 
(163-165); served by murderer (183). 

owner of traveling saw- 
mill; went to work at 15; supports widowed 
mother and 3 unmarried sisters; in 1912, 
40 years old, married with 2 daughters and 
1 granddaughter (188); releases Sutterfield 
(188). 


Rerurn To Mar Piotr 
division padre; British 
(205); aE pon of the 13 “doing harm” to 
speak o ace (205). 
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—________: blue-eyed child carried by 
Marthe (214). 

Angélique (216) : the blind woman 
who leads the crippled man (214); takes 
child from Marthe (216). 

—________: crippled man led by blind 
Angélique (214). 

Marya (284) _: elder sister of Mar- 
the; appears much younger (214); carries 
basket (217); after crowd abuses them 
and they find stable, takes bread from 
“empty” basket (222); returns spoon to 
Generalissimo (284); two years older than 
Marthe (285); an idiot (290); from the 
Balkans (427). 

Marthe (214) Magda (285) Demont 
(423) Dumont (427): non-French peasant; 
carried child not hers (214); half-sister to 
Stefan (216); married farmer of Vienne- 
la-pucelle (282); reveals that Generalis- 
simo is father of corporal and underscores 
Father-Son roles (286-287); at 19, she ar- 
rived in Beirut with Marya and Stefan; 
quickly married Frenchman for passport 
for all three (293); resumes name Marthe 
after she gets brother’s body (390). 

Demont (423) Dumont (427): Marthe’s 
husband (293); meets corpse and women 
(395); dies same summer as Stefan (423). 

Captain de Montigny (282): aide to Gen- 
eralissimo, very tall, elegantly thin, 28 or 
30 (235); bilingual (236); ordered to find 
spoon (273-274). 

: Generalissimo’s batman for 
more than 50 years (time discrepancy 
here); walks first behind caisson of Gen- 
eralissimo (433). 

_________: staff captain who tells of 
relief of future Generalissimo after loss of 
camel and man (256-257); visits future 
Quartermaster General in hospital and tells 
true story of 1elief of future Generalis- 
simo (266-268). 

Quartermaster General: young man 22 
(in 1873); attended St. Cyr with future 
Generalissimo; graduated second in class 
(246-247); Norman, son of Caen doctor; 
his grandfather was disciple of Camille 
Desmoulins and was executed by Robes- 
pierre (254); requests to be allowed to suc- 
ceed future Generalissimo at African out- 
post (257); although ill, he seeks post to 
dispose of those not worthy of place in 
the Establishment of Man (note idealism) 
(258); makes long speech analyzing mo- 
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tives of future Generalissimo; sees him in 
stage of hermit-like preparation for role as 
savior of mankind; kisses his hand (260- 
264); returned to France with tuberculosis 
(264); tries to defend sacrifice of Legion- 
naire (268); when called 25 years later to 
be Quartermaster General, still believes 
Generalissimo to be savior of mankind 
(271); is horrified at complicity between 
enemies to bring German general to con- 
ference and at decision to destroy peaceful 
battalions; shares the guilt (327); dis- 
illusioned in Generalissimo, returns his 
warrant (328); takes it back in defeat 
(332); is with runner at end (437). 

cutthroat soldier at African 
outpost (256-257); had murdered woman 
before joining Legion; in Africa had 
caused death of Riff woman and almost a 
war of retaliation; tricked into going for 
relief, actually is sent as sacrifice by fu- 
ture Generalissmo to avoid war by ap- 
peasing Riff leader (266-268). 

Mayor, whom Generalis- 
simo orders to find quarters for the three 
women (273-274). 

Captain Middleton (279): American of- 
ficer (279) who identifies the corporal as 
American soldier Brzewski who died of 
flu on transport and was buried at sea 
(277); 24 years old (279). 

Major Blum (279): French major who 
identifies corporal as French soldier who 
died (274); tells of charity of corporal 
(281). 

Colonel Beale (279): British Colonel (274) 
who identifies corporal as British soldier 
named Boggan whom he saw killed at 
Mons (276-277). 

father of Marya, Magda, 
husband of mother of corporal (286). 

: mother of Marya, Magda, 
and Stefan; mistress of future Generalissimo 
(286); dies in childbirth after giving Marthe 
(Magda) talisman (the locket the Gen- 
eralissimo had carried to St. Cyr) to iden- 
tify herself to father of her child (291- 
292). 

Sergeant Bledsoe: knocked out by Brit- 
ish runner (317). 

Lieutenant Smith: knocked out by Brit- 
ish runner (317). 

Polchek: the Judas of twelve; betrayed 
plan on Sunday night (330); his warning 
gave Generalissimo chance to approach 
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enemy to “offer him too an alternate to 
chaos.” (331); sits to corporal’s right at 
Last Supper (337); “he had a knowing, al- 
most handsome metropolitan face... 
masked, composed . . . alert” (337); is re- 
moved from Last Supper; says he was 
romised brandy (339); Marya says he is 
ooking for a tree; he too is Zsettlani and 
visits Dumont farm with runner (426); 
flings 29 coins on floor and supplies 30th 
from pocket (429); worked for these coins 
to give them to the sisters; pockets them 
when they refuse them; last seen figura- 
tively hanging in doorway (432). 
_: the witty apostle (334). 

Paul (340): “a squat powerful weathered 
man with the blue eyes and reddish hair 
and beard of a Breton fisherman, captain, 
say, of his own small tough and dauntless 
boat” (335); placed in charge when cor- 
poral is removed (340); (The name Paul 
assigned to this man seems to be a delib- 
erate confusing of the parallel with the 
story of Christ and the twelve apostles. 
Compare it with the deliberate blending 
of Martha and Mary Magdalene and with 
the conversion of the Virgin Mary into 
the wife of Stefan.) 

Luluque (336): “short and very dark, his 
jaw wrenched by an old healed wound”, 
requests someone to say grace; a Midian 
(335). 

_____: “He looked like a scholar, 
almost like a professor” (335); this apostle 
says grace (336). 

Jean (338): he sits to corporal’s left at 
Last Supper (seat of the beloved apostle) 
(337). 

Pierre Bouc (339): fourth of mountain 
men, not quite so tall as others (338); 
denies that he belongs in group at Last 
Supper (339); his name (because it was 
changed) does not appear on sergeant’s 
list (339); he is Zsettlani (346); returns 
and fights to be readmitted to cell (355); 
another name, Piotr (356). 

—_______: sergeant who supervises 
setting of Last Supper (333). 

Lapin (357): the bad thief with whom 
corporal is jailed before execution (357); 
tries to steal corporal’s lighter; is first one 
to use name Jesus in novel (358); tells of 
murder for which he and Horse will die 
(359); explains on a grotesque level what 
Generalissimo has held: you join the Army 


to free yourself from the human race (359); 
shot with corporal (385). 

Casse-téte—Horse (Dimwit): the good 
thief; he can barely talk (357); just before 
his death, asks to go to Paris (Paradise), 
and corporal assures him that he will (cf. 
“This day thou shalt be with me in Para- 
dise.”) (385). 

—___ NCO priest who comes to 
give last rites to corporal (361); tells him 
that Gragnon will die (362); preaches 
Generalissimo’s sermon, urging corporal to 
“render unto Chaulnesmont and not die”; 
he advances argument that Rome, by the 
martyrdom of Christ, actually established 
(with the help of the realist Paul) Chris- 
tianity (364); he actually uses the three 
temptations of Christ to dissuade Stefan 
from accepting martyrdom (365); suddenly 
acknowledges that Generalissimo has sent 
him to corrupt corporal to life, and begs 
corporal to save him (366); asks corporal 
to read office of the dying to him (366); 
takes sentry’s bayonet (369) and commits 
suicide because he had long before heard 
corporal and twelve and has now betrayed 
them (370). 

—________: French driver who brought 
Americans to murder Gragnon (370). 

: Iowan, young with trustful 
brown eyes; his father raises hogs; vol- 
unteered for task without knowing it in- 
volved killing Gragnon; sightseer (371). 

Buchwald (372): American soldier; speaks 
French (371); grandfather was a rabbi of 
Minsk, killed by Cossak; father was a 
tailor; he was born in Brooklyn; will later 
become bootleg king; has pale, almost 
colorless eyes (373); knows what assign- 
ment is (374); informs others of plan to 
shoot Gragnon in front with German pis- 
tol (376); stuns Gragnon and shoots him 
(380); sends for candle to plug hole so 
that he can shoot him in forehead (381). 

Philip Manigault Beauchamp (374): Ne- 
gro private, United States Army and third 
man assigned to kill Gragnon (373); from 
Mississippi; intends to become an under- 
taker! in Chicago after war (375); (He is 
the one link with Yoknapatawpha County 
in the novel.) 

—__________: sergeant major who explains 
execution of Gragnon (375 ff.). 

sergeant major who re- 
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moves corporal’s medal and gives coup de 
grace (384). 

—_______: American Sergeant who 
gives women coffin and accompanies them 
to St. Mihiel (394). 


Landry (417): sergeant in charge of get- 
ting body of unknown soldier (402). 


“Picklock”: French private who first 
steals brandy from Sergeant Landry (403); 
sells original body of unknown soldier to 
old woman for only 100 francs in rare 
moment of conscience (417); helps dig 
up corporal (422). 


—_______: old woman (403); mother 
of Theodule who was killed in war; wants 
to accompany squad to recover body (404); 
when squad opens coffin, she identifies 
unidentifiable body as her son (416). 

Morache: member of squad who owns 
watch (413); his watch pays for body of 
Stefan; he had murdered wounded Ger- 
man colonel in shell hole to get it (421). 

—______: solid stocky man in bar 
(420) who supplies Picklock with body of 
corporal (421). 

enigma’ t of France who speaks 
at burial of Generalissimo (435). 


Annual NCTE Luncheon — MLA Meeting 
December 27, 1959 ® Chicago 


Speaker: Joseph Mersand 


Topic: Facing the Basic Issues in the Classroom: A Threefold Approach 


WHAT IS ITS ORIGIN? 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


HOW IS IT PRONOUNCED? 


Seize the moment of excited curiosity 
-and consult dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW | WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 


“The experts’ dictionary” 


MORE THAN 142,000 VOCABULARY 
ENTRIES « 1,760 PAGES 

MORE THAN 3,100 TERMS 
ILLUSTRATED 

IN CLOTH, PLAIN EDGES, $5.75 
THUMB-INDEXED, $6.75 

IN STUDENT 

BINDING, $3.95 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland and New York 
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Round Table 


TEACHING THE MopERN NOVEL: 
From Finnegans Wake to A Fable 


Joun A. WEIGEL 


With three degrees from Western Reserve University and an M.A. in Psychology 
from Columbia, Dr. Weigel has taught since 1939 at Miami University (Ohio), 
where he is now a professor. 


Begin with Finnegans Wake. After that, 
Faulkner is easy. 

It’s time to stop disparaging the under- 
graduate by searching for books he “may 
cut his teeth on.” It has been suggested 
that Faulkner’s The Unvanquished is “the 
best book to begin with” (College English, 
May 1958). It’s not necessarily so. The 
fear that the undergraduate may “reel with 
incomprehension” is, in my opinion, de- 
bilitating to both instructor and student. 

I teach an undergraduate course in the 
modern novel in a state university. Our 
students are normally distributed under a 
bell-shaped curve that includes substantial 
minorities of suburban smartness, but is 
dominated by earnest unsophistication. 
Timidity and prudishness on the part of 
the instructor might easily debase the 
course material and indulge the student. 

In presenting serious contemporary lit- 
erature to undergraduates for the first time 
it is just as well to produce the maximum 
anxiety at once. Finnegans Wake is cer- 
tainly the most provocative novel, and 
Joyce’s unintelligibiliry the most spectacu- 
lar unintelligibility in all literature. 

I do not ask the undergraduate to pur- 
chase and to read Finnegans Wake, but I 
do start the course with it by passing sev- 
eral copies of the text around the class. 
Nervous laughter soon yields to curiosity. 
Gently, but with firm respect, I explain 
short portions of the text as the ultimate 
in the sophisticated use of language. I de- 
fend Joyce against the charge of schizo- 
phrenia. Psychology may, if it likes, define 
much of the language of literature as aber- 
rant. Today only the scientist is a “sen- 
sible” man. Aberration may well be the 
glory of literature, at least as aberration 


is defined relative to statistical norms ob- 
tained in some other methodology. 

After even briefly reckoning with the 
problems Finnegans Wake presents, the 
class, I have found, can read and discuss 
A Portrait without trauma. A longer look 
at Ulysses, after studying A Portrait, finally 
separates the children from the adults. 
Penelope’s monologue still popular 
among undergraduates, but it is possible 
to demonstrate other values in the novel. 
Several students each year have voluntarily, 
without credit, read the whole of Ulysses, 
with perhaps only partial understanding, 
but with obvious excitement and pride in 
the achievement. 

For several years we have built the first 
half of our course in the modern novel 
around Joyce, Proust, and Mann. We do 
not neglect other important writers such 
as Hemingway, Huxley, and Dos Passos, 
but their works are read more easily, and 
probed less deeply. It has seemed to me 
that even modest success in getting the 
undergraduate to respond to Swann’s Way 
or The Magic Mountain is worth the risk 
of bewildering the simple or offending the 
innocent. Swann’s Way generally estab- 
lishes a coterie, and the novel becomes a 
prestige item to be discussed not only in 
the classroom but also in local pubs. Ar- 
dent Proustians may be born and not 
made, but more than one chemistry or 
sociology major has tasted caviar for the 
first time and liked it! 

We spend at least a month on The Magic 
Mountain. The novel is generally thought 
too much for the average undergraduate. 
It is too much, because it is too long, too 
full, but not because it is too important or 
too difficult. Undergraduates know much 
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about humanism on trial, and they are 
deeply concerned with the issues as Mann 
dramatizes them. 


In the second half of the course we 
plunge: Salinger (presently being replaced 
by Kerouac), Kafka, and Camus; then Vir- 
ginia Woolf and Thomas Wolfe as “light” 
reading, and finally Faulkner. The Catcher 
in the Rye has been read with pleasure and 
insight for several years by almost all un- 
dergraduates who have found a copy. It 
need not be taught. Kerouac’s On the Road 
is fast replacing it as undergraduate scrip- 
ture, and leads easily to further discoveries 
in the literature of anger, on-beat and off- 
beat. But the class needs and will accept 
instruction in understanding the novels of 
Kafka and Camus. 

With instruction, the vocabulary of in- 
transigence and paradox does not baffle 
most of the undergraduates. Existentialism 
yields to analysis. The Trial, The Castle, 
The Stranger, and The Fall are discussed 
not only in local pubs but also in church 
basements, where they know a Sadducee 
from a Philistine. 

For the last two years the climax of 
the course has been the study of Faulkner’s 
A Fable. We do not pretend to master 
Faulkner. We read only the one novel. 

Although it may be heresy to the ortho- 
dox, I find that A Fable teaches well. The 
undergraduate mind may be dull because 
it has not been sharpened, but it is seldom 
petty. Paradox and multiple-level allegory 
are hobgoblins to the petty mind only. 


Properly prepared, undergraduates accept 
Faulknerian idiosyncrasies with little fuss. 
Just as they are willing to relinquish Eu- 
clidean geometry in their advanced physics 
classes, the more alert undergraduates are 
\ ling to relinquish the nineteenth-century 
« y line. They remain placid in the pres- 
ence of heresy, and if fs Fable is only “a 
bleak sort of humanism,” as Walter Fuller 
Taylor has charged (The American Schol- 
ar, Autumn 1957), perhaps they under- 
stand it all the better because it is. 

Today’s young people do grasp at once 
the difference between enduring and pre- 
vailing. They have been finding ways of 
getting on with life in their own valley of 
the shadow of atomic destruction. The 
young men are committed to military serv- 
ice in far from simple syndromes of ex- 
pediency and morality. They find only 
irony where older generations find cyni- 
cism. Perhaps they are acquiring the cour- 
age to live without courage. 

My students have voted A Fable the 
most important book they have read so 
far in their short but increasingly packed 
lives. And during the reading of A Fable 
it has become a mark of distinction on 
campus to be seen carrying the book with 
the white cross on the jacket. 

Our course is a snob course. It is the 
avowed enemy of book-club and TV cul- 
ture, but registration has not fallen off. 
Best of all, although we are only a good 
state university, we can now look Sarah 
Lawrence and Antioch in the eye without 
flinching. 


HENRY JAMES AND GESTATION 


H. G. Firnn anp Howarp C. Key 


Mr. Flinn, who took his bachelor’s degree at North Texas State College last June, 

is now doing graduate work at Harvard. His collaborator, a professor at North 

Texas, holds degrees from Texas and Stanford. Dr. Key is also the author of an article 

in CCC and in the Journal of Philology at the University of Istanbul, where he was 
a visiting professor in 1953-1954. 


The most severe critics of Henry James 
will admit that, more than most authors, 
he made the writing of a novel a careful, 
well-planned affair. He proofread and re- 
read his works, too, more than is custom- 
ary. In the large body of his prose, incon- 
sistencies are, therefore, quite rare and per- 


haps all the more startling when they do 
occur, witness the now well-known trans- 
position of Chapters 28 and 29 of the New 
York Edition of The Ambassadors. 

A less notable but hardly less scandalous 
inadvertence occurs in The Portrait of a 
Lady. In discussing Edward Rosier’s re- 
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quest for aid in his suit to Pansy, Madame 
Merle says of Isabel (New York Edition, 
Il, 96): “She had a little boy, who died 
two years ago, six months after his birth.” 
Yet just five pages later, on page 101, and 
again on page 107, the author —s in 
his own right intimates quite plainly that 
Isabel and Osmond had not been mar- 
ried longer than three years before the 
apparent date of Rosier’s téte-a-téte with 
Madame Merle. Speaking still of Rosier, 
James writes: “He learned from Mrs. Os- 
mond that her husband had made a large 
collection before their marriage and that, 
though he had annexed a number of fine 
pieces within the last three years, [italics 
ours} he had achieved his greatest finds at 
a time when he had not the advantage of 
her advice.” And then again on page 107: 
“If we look at her through his [Rosier’s] 
eyes we shall at first not see much to re- 
mind us of the obedient little girl who, at 
Florence, three years before, [italics ours] 
was sent to walk short distances in the 
Cascine while her father and Miss Archer 
talked together of matters sacred to elder 
people.” The reader seeking out a time- 
table for the novel has only these three 
references to assist him over the hiatus 
between Isabel courted and Isabel married. 
If he pauses long — he is flatly con- 
fronted with the fact of Isabel’s having had 
a baby just six months after her marriage 
to Osmond. 

This interesting discovery can lead to 
any one of several assumptions not ex- 
plored by Henry James, who was not one 
to let assumptions go begging. First, the 
baby was perfectly legitimate but pre- 
mature—not unlikely at all, since it died an 
early death. This explanation is such an 
easy, obvious way out, that it is discon- 
certing to find James not using it. The 
baby gets scarcely any mention. 

The second assumption is that James 
knew exactly what he was doing and that 
he intended the baby to have been con- 
ceived out of wedlock. In other words, 
Isabel married Gilbert Osmond because 
she had to. Pregnancy begins to be visible 
to the naked eye after three months. This 
interpretation puts an entirely different 
light not only upon the novel but upon 
James’s conception of fresh, young Ameri- 
can character in mortal combat with the 
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insidious subtleties of European refinement. 
Isabel Archer can no longer be the spot- 
less Diana, the high-principled, noble ex- 
ample of American womanhood betrayed 
by the machinations of both her well- 
wishers and her not-so-well-wishers. She 
becomes just another high-spirited young 
girl who played with fire and almost 
got burnt, who was perhaps blackmailed 
into marriage. At first blush, the patriotic 
mind shrinks from this spectacle of semi- 
depravity. The ironies of the situation reach 
out in all directions, and one cannot help 
feeling that James might well have been 
tempted into this purposeful ambiguity as 
he was tempted into others. 

The most inviting assumption to make 
is that Madame Merle was not quite ac- 
curate in the remarks to Rosier, that she 
was using more or less round figures, where 
a difference of three or four months would 
be matter of no note. The nagging 
thought rsists, however, that Madam 
Merle, having herself been involved in an 
illegitimacy and betrayed by chronology, 
would not be one to toss vital statistics 
around lightly, not in this instance, at least. 
If she was the intensely perceptive, tactful 
person James pictures, she might have rec- 
ognized that Rosier did not need to be 
much of a mathematician to figure out Isa- 
bel’s time-table, since he himself had paid 
court to Isabel about three years ol 
Unhappily, Madame Merle’s inadvertence 
is not so tenable an assumption as one 
would like it to be. 

Another possibility would be that Ma- 
dame Merle intended to point out, in a 
delicately vague way, that all was not ex- 
actly as it should be in the family with 
which Rosier wished to establish such an 
intimate connection. It was plainly de- 
clared that she was something less than 
enthusiastic about Rosier’s marrying Pansy. 
This possibility, of course, brings one back 
to the idea that the whole thing was really 
and diabolically intended by James in the 
first place. 

Die-hard admirers of James’s punctilious- 
ness and devotion to American female vir- 
tue may find a last refuge from these 
wretched insinuations in a letter written 
by James to Mrs. Linton, a portion of 
which reads thus: 


There is a hideous misprint in some volumes 
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NOVELS AND FRESHMAN COMPOSITION 


of the Portrait, which I hope you won't 
discover. I hope indeed that they have sent 
you a corrected copy. I wish you rest and 
courage. But you have the latter—and courage 
is rest. 


Leon Edel has appended the following 
footnote to the letter: 


Concerning this misprint Mr. Lemperly, 
who has for years been a James collector, 
writes: “I (as well as others) have so far been 
unable to identify any such copies . . . if dis- 
covered and the nature ... of such a misprint 
were disclosed it would be hailed as an out- 
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standi ames bibliographical event.” (The 
Henry Paris, 1931) 
Maybe the hideous misprint would fur- 
nish an answer to all the queries. 

If none of these explanations satisfies, 
one must allow that the intense awareness 
for which James and his characters are so 
justly celebrated has its limitations. An 
author is most aware of what he knows 
best and thinks about most; and if Henry 
James seems vague on gestational processes, 
he has a legitimate excuse. He was, after 
all, a bachelor. 


NovELs AND FRESHMAN CoMPOSITION 
Harry R. Garvin 


The author is a professor at Bucknell and Editor of Bucknell Review. He has 
published essays on Albert Camus and Gertrude Stein. His Ph.D. is from the 
University of Michigan. 


Professors all over the campus are be- 
ginning to use novels in their courses. In 
the departments of religion, sociology, phi- 
losophy, political science, psychology, his- 
tory, and economics, professors have dis- 
covered that novels often help them and 
their students to see into the generalizations 
and facts of their disciplines. Ironically, de- 

ents of English generally seem to 
ignore novels in teaching freshman com- 
position. In the first semester a number of 
staffs of freshman English teach plays, 
poetry, novels, short stories, biographies, 
and autobiographies. But my impression is 
that in such courses the instructors use the 
literary works to teach the technical as- 
pects of literature and to stimulate the stu- 
dent to think but that only casually do 
these instructors relate the literature to 
the special, ineradicable problems of fresh- 
man composition. I should therefore like 
to give an account of a two-year experi- 
ment at Bucknell University in using novels 
during the first semester in order spe- 
cifically to teach students how to write 
essays. 

Let me supply a few pertinent facts 
about the freshmen at Bucknell. About 
82% of them are in the upper three-fifths 
of their high-school graduating class, and 
their median score in the “verbal” section 
of the College Board Examination is 


around 500. Academically, this means that 
almost no young man or young woman 
comes to Bucknell as a freshman without 
knowing how to write complete sentences 
and that very few freshmen have in Sep- 
tember a clear ability to organize whole 
themes or are aware of the niceties of dic- 
tion and phrase and of grammar and sen- 
tence structure. During the past ten years 
it has been rare for an instructor to find 
it necessary to devote to the handbook 
more than one-third of the class periods 
in the first semester, and usually one-fifth 
has been sufficient. 


In many respects the new program for 
the first semester has had radical effects, 
but the major objectives and requirements 
of the first course in English have re- 
mained the same. The primary purpose of 
the first semester continues to be unequiv- 


ocal: to teach students to write effect- 
tively. The conventional “Bucknell List of 
Minimum Requirements” is distributed as 
before to each student. We require the 
same number of themes; we give the same 
proportion of classroom time to the fun- 
damentals in the handbook and the same 
kind of emphasis to the organization and 
development of paragraphs and whole 
themes. And each instructor is still free 
to use his own methods and schedule to 
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achieve the general and particular ob- 
jectives of the course. 

Some adjustments in the allotment of 
time to the various units in the first se- 
mester have of course been necessary. We 
reduced drastically the number of class 
sessions given over to rhetorical matters 
like classification, analysis, definition, ar- 
gumentation, as discussed in a textbook like 
Davidson’s American Composition and 
Rhetoric. Indeed, we eliminated the text- 
book on such problems in rhetoric and 
left the teaching of these matters entirely 
to the instructors, many of who had already 
decided that the results of teaching rheto- 
ric intensively do not justify the time nec- 
essary to do so. The major change is that 
instead of assigning, as before, a dozen or 
more essays for analysis and for sources 
of student themes, each of us selects about 
four model essays that we can use re- 
peatedly during the semester as examples 
of good organization and paragraph de- 
velopment, good transitions and varied sen- 
tence structure, good diction and phras- 
ing. (The four essays are usually much 
too long to be complete models for stu- 
dent themes, but this is a persistent prob- 
lem for instructors who want to use pro- 
vocative professional essays as sources for 
discussion and student themes.) Whereas 
in previous years the dozen essays selected 
offered a great variety in subject matter, 
the four essays now have to deal with 
certain motifs common to the novels se- 
lected. 

We decided to experiment with a major 
motif for the novels and essays—The In- 
dividual and His Society. Each instructor 
chooses three or four novels, in any order, 
of the following: The Scarlet Letter, The 
Stranger, Babbitt, Brave New World, 
Madame Bovary. (We eliminated some 
novels more favored by the Staff because 
they were not available in cheap editions, 
even though we were aware of the array 
of new convertibles students bring to Buck- 
nell each year.) The major motif is broad 
enough to allow for flexibility in discus- 
sion and in choice of theme topics, as we 
readily worked out a number of sub- 
motifs; and the major motif is specific 
enough to give some pattern to a course 
notorious for being without a thematic 
pattern. The idea is to offer in the novels 
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and essays a variety of perspectives on 
some abiding questions—responsibility and 
freedom, the conditions of individual and 
social change, and values—and to stimulate 
students to write essays that are reasonably 
mature in substance and reasonably lively 
in feeling, thought, and expression. To help 
the student in such large designs, we offer 
him a list of specific questions on the 
novels in general, on each novel and essay, 
and (for our best students) on the philo- 
sophical issues raised by the essays and 
novels. 

Because we hope students will become 
excited enough about mature ideas to want 
to develop them in their own essays, the 
class discussions of the novels emphasize 
the ideas and the emotions and not the 
form and technique, except in so far as 
technical explanations clarify meanings in 
the novel. We do not choose “difficult” 
novels—A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man, The Ambassadors, Mrs. Dal- 
loway, for example—because too many 
technical matters need to be explained be- 
fore students can understand the ideas im- 
bedded in the technique, the form, and 
the theme. We make clear to the stu- 
dents that our approach involves a tem- 
porary, tactical “perversion” of the novel 
and that beginning with the second se- 
mester (when we deal with the short story, 
plays, and poetry) the Department of Eng- 
lish treats literature primarily as literature 
and only incidentally as a source of ideas 
and issues. 

The most important result of the new 
freshman program at Bucknell is that our 
students are writing more effectively. 

Even when students are capable of fol- 
lowing the course of a significant idea, they 
usually cannot experience the idea deeply 
enough to possess it. Novels can help stu- 
dents (and professors) feel an idea, can ani- 
mate many of the major issues surrounding 
the individual and his society in a way that 
even the best essays cannot. It is unfor- 
tunately true that many people read pro- 
found essays and listen to sensitive ser- 
mons on a moral issue but do not feel the 
issue intensely until they read a literary 
work on the same issue. Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in and The Grapes of Wrath come at 
once to mind. It is even less likely that a 
student will sense—with depth and for a 
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reasonably long time—the significance of 
the philosophical, social, or psychological 
ideas he reads in essays. Our experiment at 
Bucknell in using novels as well as essays 
points to a solution. A novel is intended 
to be a work of art and not an essay; but 
because a good novel enlarges the student’s 
sensibilities and imagination, it can drama- 
tize ideas and help liberate his mind by 
revealing problems in their emotional com- 
plexity and can humanize his allegiances 
by revealing why other people have dif- 
ferent allegiances. The novels illuminate 
for him abstractions like free will, choice 
and chance, conformity in an individual 
and a society, the outer and inner meanings 
of friendship and love and of religion and 
art. 

Novels, like all literature of power, can 
lead the student to explore—with excite- 
ment, understanding, and sympathy—his 
own ways of knowledge. At Bucknell we 
know for a fact that students in the dor- 
mitories as well as in the classroom discuss 
the novels often and heatedly, in a way 
they apparently never discussed the essays 
assigned in previous years; indeed, a ma- 
jority of the students read all the novels 
before they are assigned and confront the 
instructor with the differing opinions of 
other instructors. The instructor rewards 
his students for enjoying their work by 
assigning them longer essays than was 
common at Bucknell before the experi- 
ment. 

We feel also more justified than hereto- 
fore in demanding that students choose 
more mature topics for themes. With each 
novel we hand out a list of possible topics, 
but we encourage the student to select 
his own topic as suggested by the novel 
and the class discussion, provided he limits 
the topic sufficiently and provided the 
topic is sufficiently demanding of him. Be- 
cause the major motif and the sub-motifs 
keep turning ys in a variety of ways, the 
student gets a full chance to develop a few 
of his ideas in depth instead of jumping 
from one topic to a totally unrelated topic 
in the following theme. Confronted by the 
agreements and disagreements and varied 

rspectives of the novelists and the essay- 
ists, the student is encouraged to work his 
way through to a reasoned view of a few 
significant issues. From the beginning we 
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suggest to the student that in his last 
paper (about 1590 words) he treat a topic 
he used earlier in the semester in order to 
discover his growth in feeling, thinking, 
and writing ability. A goodly number 
show some unmistakable signs of having 
moved from opinion to a mature student 
judgment. 

We have had better results than before 
not only in stimulating ideas but also— 
because we continually relate the novels 
to student writing—in teaching diction, 
metaphor, sentence structure, and variety. 

Our students now get a better chance to 
learn how to use concrete details in their 
essays. The tendency of freshmen to write 
vaguely on either concrete or abstract 
topics is notorious. Because novelists have 
a gift for observation, the instructor is 
swamped by opportunities to point out 
how certain details develop a paragraph, 
reveal a character, and make an idea con- 
crete. William Carlos Williams’s principle 
in his poetry, “No ideas but in things,” 
can serve as a motto for all writers. 
Throughout the semester the student 
learns that everything abstract can have 
some factual basis, and in his own writing 
a Bucknell freshman is now more likely 
than before to try for the interesting ap- 
proach, the vivifying particular, the telling 
fact. After seeing the motifs in the course 
exemplified variously in the novels and in 
the essays, the student is ready to see an ab- 
stract notion in his own essay under its 
aspect of fact. The novels help the stu- 
dent observe the world and himself more 
concretely and intensely. 

Our new program offers flexibility and 
variety. We can choose different novels, 
because a great number of novels come 
readily under the heading of The Individ- 
ual and His Society. Other general motifs 
will also be available to us: From Youth to 
Maturity, The Political Man, The Religious 
Man, Utopias and Fantasies. 

Before the experiment began, some of 
our instructors were apprehensive that the 
writing of the freshmen would suffer, de- 
ow the fact that they agreed the stu- 

ents would probably enjoy the novels. 
Our experiment has shown that freshmen 
at Bucknell not only find the course more 
interesting than before—and often even 
exciting—but also write better. 
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a English features survey articles in various fields of literature and composi- 
tion. Previous surveys are: Essay anthologies (Nov. 1956), Short story anthologies 
(Jan. 1957), Omnibus anthologies (Apr. 1957), Composition and communication 
texts (May 1957), Drama anthologies (Dec. 1957), British survey anthologies (Jan. 
1958), American survey anthologies (May 1958), Romantic period anthologies 
(Oct. 1958), Eighteenth-century period anthologies (Dec. 1958), Poetry antholo- 
gies (Feb, 1959), Freshman composition texts (Mar. 1959), Victorian anthologies 
(Apr. 1959), and Renaissance texts (Oct. 1959). 
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Editor of Coleridge’s poetry in the new Laurel series, co-editor of the recent textbook 

Victorian Poetry and Poetics, Dr. Stange is also the author of a number of articles on 

Charles Dickens. With three degrees from Harvard, be is an associate professor at 
the University of Minnesota, and a visiting teacher at Chicago this year. 


This review, undertaken with extreme 
diffidence, attempts to survey more than 
eighty volumes of nineteenth-century fic- 
tion that have been reprinted in the last 
ten years. | have limited my attention to 
that class of books that can be described 
as “Educational Reprints,” a category that 
excludes, for example, the novels in the 
old Everyman’s Library or the “New” 
Collins Classics, but includes an ambiguous 
i of drugstore paperbacks, recently 
polished up and now seeking admission to 
the classroom. Though I would not mini- 
mize the appalling nature of my task, it 
should be observed that the necessary read- 
ing is not so extensive as it at first seems. 
About half the novels reprinted appear in 
more than one series; this mound i pol 
is, consequently, made up of fewer than 
forty titles. However, though the reviewer 
may be expected to know or to read for 
the occasion all the novels concerned, no 
one should be expected to read through 
all the introductions. I shall not pretend, 
therefore, to an intensive knowledge of 
the material I discuss, but will offer several 
ae observations and a few moral re- 

ections prompted by my sometimes pain- 
ful immersion in this world of EdRep. 

In considering specific reprints it is 
worth giving some attention to the phe- 
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nomenon itself. There have for many years 
been reprints of novels that were classics 
or merely popular. The old Tauschnitz 
Railway Library was one of the most in- 
fluential of the early series. In our cen- 
tury we have had the great Everyman se- 
ries, the Oxford World’s Classics, and 
the more flashy Modern Library. But 
though these books were read and used 
by students, they were not aimed at the 
classroom. It took American attitudes, and 
the post-war college situation to produce 
the long train of—chiefly paperback—re- 
rints made to sell only as textbooks. It is 
just over ten years since the first of Rine- 
hart’s green and pink books appeared, to be 
followed within a couple of years by the 
Modern Library College Editions, and 
eventually by several others of both the 
hard and soft variety. The demand for 
these new booklists implies, I think, an 
altered cultural situation. In the past, book- 
stores were full of copies of standard edi- 
tions of nineteenth-century novels. The 
instructor in a novel course would expect 
his students to pick up their own books or, 
even, to find them in their family libraries. 
The fact that this is no longer the case 
has both a good and a bad side. It is not 
necessarily bad that many college students 
come from homes without libraries (though 
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one suspects that their children will be no 
better off in this respect), but I think the 
demand for EdReps is one sign of the un- 
healthy distinction our society makes be- 
tween the intellectual activities of students 
and those of ordinary people. Almost no 
one, the assumption is, would read Adam 
Bede unless he had to. And who would 
ever buy an Educational Reprint for pleas- 
ure? 

One possibly good side of this demand 
is the sense in which it reflects a notable 
change in teaching methods. During the 
twenties and thirties instructors who gave 
large courses in the novel tended to de- 
vote one lecture to the life and general 
achievements of the novelist being studied, 
and one to the novel assigned. Reference 
was made to particular themes and to cer- 
tain fine passages, but there was rarely 
close analysis of the text, and never—in 
my experience—a reading that required 
students and teacher to use a common edi- 
tion so that they could examine together 
a number of specific passages. In my col- 
lege days we were not expected to bring 
our books to class. I am wary of praising 
the fashions of latter days, but I think 
we are doing it better now. 

The selection of titles for reprint is en- 
tirely explained by their dedication to sale 
in college bookstores and use in college 
classes. Safety is the chief principle. If 
the books are not specifically assigned in 
courses, they won’t sell at all. In the matter 
of selection there is an observable differ- 
ence between the echt-akademische lists 
and those paperback series designed to sell 
in high schools and drugstores as well as 
at colleges. It would appear (and I speak 
under possible correction in these matters) 
that the EdReps have to sell 10,000 copies 
in order to break even. The demi-monde 
reprints (I resist the temptation to call 
them “demireps”) have to sell about 50,000. 
But because of the variety of their selling- 
places, the editors of the Demis can af- 
ford to be more adventurous than their 
highbrow associates; they are willing to 
take a chance on The Mill on the Floss or 
on Emma (not available in EdRep until 
this year) and they can sell such interest- 
ing works of lesser excellence as /vanhoe 
and Kidnapped. One must not become 
sentimental about the Demis, but to one 


long pent in the educational lists they ap- 
pear refreshingly exoteric, and in their ap- 
peal to the common reader as well as to 
suffering scholars, they come close to re- 
flecting the conditions under which the 
nineteenth-century novel originally flour- 
ished. 

For a really successful reprint it is ap- 
parently not enough that a title should be 
customarily assigned in an undergraduate 
novel course. It must also recommend it- 
self as a text in the sophomore survey 
and, ideally, as the novel in the freshman 
course. Needless to say, not all the novels 
that the scholar and critic might want to 
see reprinted display such convertibility. 
It is not surprising that Middlemarch, 
which may be the greatest of nineteenth- 
century English novels, did not appear in 
any of these series until 1956, and that 
Emma has only recently come out. Lord 
Jim, however, which is superficially en- 
gaging as well as profound, is available in 
six paperbacks and seems to have become 
for the present generation what Silas Mar- 
ner was to generations past. 

Another condition that soon strikes even 
the casual reader of EdReps is the tre- 
mendous diversity in the “editors’” inter- 
pretations of their job. More than half of 
these books are actually not editions so 
much as random reprints of unscrutinized 
texts preceded by a discrete introduction 
of anything from four to twenty pages. 
Some publishers employ the formula “in- 
troduced,” rather than “edited by,” but 
whatever he is called, the man who writes 
the introduction is endorsing the whole 
book. Many of these volumes lead one to 
reflect gloomily on the incongruity of a 
profession which affirms the pre-eminent 
need for scrupulous attention to detail, for 
accuracy and truth, producing such a 
Yate 4 of scamped work. But such re- 

ections are cut short when one considers 
the economic conditions of production. A 
well-paid “editor” receives $250 (with, in 
some cases, royalties of one cent a copy 
after the volume sells 25,000 [!] copies). 
Some contracts pay $400 or more, but 
$150 is a not unusual sum. (It is interest- 
ing that the publishers of the Demis, used 
to dealing, perhaps, with authors who 
write for a living, often pay twice as much 
as the EdReps.) Bad work can never be 
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condoned, but in this field it is quite clear 
that the conscientious labor that has been 
done is, in a sense, a gratuitous contribu- 
tion of the editor’s talents and time to the 
publisher’s financial enterprise. One wonders 
if there is any other highly profitable busi- 
ness that regularly employs greatly skilled 
services at rates of pay so fantastically low. 

One way of testing the quality of these 
books is to see what the various series have 
done with the work of a single writer. I 
would begin with Dickens. He is repre- 
sented in seven different series by nine 
volumes and six titles. The earliest edition 
is the Rinehart Great Expectations, edited 
by Earle Davis (1949, .95). This is an un- 
exceptionable job which reprints a good 
text, includes the original as well as the 
final ending, and is ger seg by an intel- 
ligent introduction. By the time Rinehart 


reprinted their second Dickens novel in 
1958, competition was tougher and the 
standards more exacting. In their Hard 
Times (ed. W. W. Watt, $.95) forty pages 
are given to a critical introduction, bio- 
graphical outline, and textual and biblio- 
graphical note. The text is that of the 


Nonesuch Edition with minor changes and 
the addition of the author’s running heads 
from an earlier edition. The choice of this 
novel is interesting: it may represent either 
the furthest incursion so far of the in- 
fluence of the Scrutiny group (Hard Times 
is the only novel of Dickens in Dr. Lea- 
vis’s “great tradition”), or an earnest at- 
tempt on the publisher’s part to offer a 
short Dickens novel that is not A Tale of 
Two Cities. If the more cynical of these 
two hypotheses is the correct one, we may 
expect a reprint of Barnaby Rudge before 
we get one of Little Dorrit. 

In Houghton Mifflin’s Riverside Edi- 
tions, two Dickens novels are reprinted, 
Bleak House, ed. Morton Dauwen Zabel 
(1956, $1.25), and David Copperfield, ed. 
George Ford (1958, $1.35). It is a great 
thing to have these novels available. Bleak 
House is preceded by an especially bril- 
liant introduction (I might add that Mr. 
Zabel, with five volumes to his credit, is 
clearly the champion introducer of nine- 
teenth-century fiction), but there is no 
way—short of independent collation—of 
telling which text has been reprinted, 
and there are no notes of any kind. In the 
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case of Mr. Ford’s volume, the publisher’s 
rubric, “edited by,” is more accurate. The 
text is a redaction of the author’s latest 
edition, and the book provides both a list 
of the chapters included in each serial in- 
stallment, and an appendix of passages 
omitted from the proof sheets of the 
novel. This is the best available edition of 
the novel. 

The other reprints of Dickens are in- 
teresting only as studies in taste. Harper’s 
Modern Classics offers A Tale of Two 
Cities (1958, hardbound, $1.25) with a fine 
introduction by Mr. Zabel, but with no 
bibliography, and a text reprinted from 
old, unidentified plates, unedited, unan- 
notated. The Modern Library College Edi- 
tions include David Copperfield, with an 
introduction by E. K. Brown, and A Tale 
of Two Cities introduced by Edward 
Wagenknecht, volumes which are merely 
reprints of the previous haphazard Modern 
Library editions. The Pocket Library of- 
fers better bargains with its no less reliable 
texts of David Copperfield (ed. Joseph 
Mersand, $.75) and Oliver Twist (ed. Edgar 
Johnson, $.50). 

Such, then, is—at the moment of writing 
—the fate of Dickens in reprint. Though 
all nine volumes are intended for class- 
room use, only two of them provide a 
scholarly text. Only one indicates how 
Dickens divided his novel for serial pub- 
lication—information which is indispensable 
for any study of novelistic structure. None 
includes footnotes that gloss difficult ref- 
erences; only one notes major revisions. 
The selection of titles is not a bad one, 
but in its solicitation of the classroom it 
ends up reflecting the two extremes of re- 
sponse to Dickens: the adolescent appeal 
(Oliver Twist) and the almost overly aca- 
demic interest (Hard Times). Is there 
no place for reprints of Pickwick Papers, 
or Little Dorrit, or Our Mutual Friend?’ 

Of George Eliot the EdReps have 
tended to be wary. One of the earliest of 
Rinehart reprints was Adam Bede, edited 
by Gordon Haight (1948, 1956, $.95), and 
in 1956 Mr. Haight edited Middlemarch 
for the Riverside Editions ($1.20). The 


1 learn, after writing this, that the New 
Norton Library will have an edition of Our 
Mutual Friend available, perhaps, by the fall 
of 1959, 
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intervening twelve years, however, saw 
only the Pocket Library editions of The 
Mill on the Floss and Silas Marner, with- 
out introductions, and Adam Bede with 
an introduction by Maxwell Goldberg. Mr. 
Haight’s Adam Bede had a decent introduc- 
tory essay and a good text, but his Middle- 
march is altogether a more imposing pro- 
duction. The introduction is more exten- 
sive and more critically oriented than was 
the earlier one. There is a note on the 
conditions of the novel’s publication, and 
footnotes to the text which occasionally 
call attention to George Eliot’s revisions 
or gloss difficult phrases (e.g., “Saturday 
pie: A dish made from leftover scraps”). 
Compared to the glossing that is con- 
sidered essential to almost any reprint of 
a play or poem, these notes are rudimen- 
tary and inexplicably random. But they 
are unique among the many volumes I 
have examined, and in a small way are 
historic in assuming that a student might 
want to know the variant readings of such 
a work as Middlemarch, or find it as nec- 
essary to understand the specific allusions 
in a nineteenth-century novel as in a poem 
or play. 

To examine the reprints of every major 
novelist would be too laborious. It may be 
useful, however, to compare the various 
editions of the three most frequently re- 

rinted novels. Among the five reprints 
of Wuthering Heights the choice is be- 
tween the Rinehart edition (ed. Mark 
Schorer, 1950, $.75) and the Riverside edi- 
tion with an introduction by V. S. Prit- 
chett (1956, $.75). The texts are almost 
identical; Mr. Schorer’s appears to be a 
slightly modernized and Americanized 
version of the Shakespeare Head Fdition 
of 1931. The Riverside people reprint 
(with permission) this standard text with 
their own slight emendations. Mr. Prit- 
chett has clearly had nothing to do with 
the book as a whole. (There is a tendency 
in the Riverside Editions—viz. Alfred Ka- 
zin’s Moby Dick—to commission an essay 
by a “name,” and to entrust the editing 
of the text to one of the _publisher’s 
capable assistants. ) 

Of the five reprints of Vanity Fair 1 
shall mention only the best and the worst. 
In 1950 Joseph Warren Beach prepared a 
Modern Library College edition based on 
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the last revised edition with some of the 
emendations made by Saintsbury in the Ox- 
ford text. In a brief note Beach commented 
on the nature of Thackeray’s revisions 
and cited a few of them. This is as good 
an edition of the novel as one can get— 
chiefly, it must be said, because an emeri- 
tus professor felt able to devote his un- 
compensated time to a task that interested 
him. The Harper’s Modern Classics edi- 
tion (1958, $1.25) is introduced by George 
Ford, a most distinguished scholar and 
critic. The reader’s expectations are raised 
by a textual note explaining that this edi- 
tion is “the first in which a remarkable er- 
ror in the text of Chapter LIX has been 
corrected.” But though this scrupulousness 
is advertised, the provenience of the text as 
a whole is not specified. One soon dis- 
covers that the publisher has used his old 
plates and reprinted some edition which 
preceded the revised one of 1864. We do 
not, consequently, have anything approach- 
ing a standard text. 

In regard to Lord Jim, a novel that we 
are all apparently doomed to teach, I 
should say that Rinehart offers the best 
edition, with the Riverside a close second. 
Robert Heilman’s volume (1957, $.75) in- 
cludes an unprecedentedly elaborate ap- 
paratus. In addition to a very good intro- 
duction and bibliographical note there is a 
textual note based on a collation of the 
four leading texts of Conrad. The com- 
parison of texts is not exhaustive, but it 
points up in tabular form a number of the 
most significant variations. Mr. Zabel’s in- 
troduction to the Riverside edition (1956, 
$1.25) is very fine indeed. He adds to it a 
long biographical sketch (with an unex- 
plained addendum at the back of the book) 
and a remarkably complete selected bibli- 
ography. Unfortunately (and perhaps be- 
cause of difficulties with permissions) 
neither edition includes the “Author's 
Note.” 

It remains to consider the nature of the 
various reprint series and to attempt a few 
generalizations. Rinehart, which was the 
first in this field, has maintained its lead. 
Of the dozen nineteenth-century novels they 
publish, all the texts are good, and no in- 
troduction less than respectable. Their 
books have not only established a high 
standard of accuracy in reproduction, but 
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have struck a blow for good design by 
being typographically elegant with simple 
and attractive bindings. 

The Modern Library — ap- 
peared a couple of years after Rinehart 
began its series. Many of their items rep- 
resent an attempt to use regular Modern 
Library plates in an educational wrapper. 
Some of the introductions are excellent; 
some of the texcs have been carefully 
edited and proofread, but the series as a 
whole is most uneven. 

The Riverside Editions, also publishing 
twelve nineteenth-century novels, offer the 
most direct competition to Rinehart. Ap- 
pearing first in 1956, the series has profited 
by the experience of other publishers. Their 
editors or introducers are all luminous and 
up-to-date, their texts first-rate. Their list 
is intelligently conventional; perhaps the 
most “interesting” thing they have done is 
to bring out Trollope’s Doctor Thorne 
rather than the eternal Barchester Towers. 
The one drawback to this excellent series 
is physical: the books are ungainly in for- 
mat, the paper in the earlier volumes is 
poor, and the covers are very ugly. 

A competitor newly arrived on the 
scene is the Norton Library, happily ded- 
dicated to the exploitation of the offbeat. 
So far they have published, of nineteenth- 
century novels, Persuasion, Mary Barton, 
and Esther Waters. Norton’s method is 
to solve the textual problem by using, 
whenever possible, the very plates of an 
earlier standard edition. Their Persuasion, 
for example (at $.75), is printed from the 
plates of the Chapman text (Oxford) and 
includes his notes—though it capriciously 
omits some of his appendices. The novel is 
introduced by a short and agreeable essay 
by David Daiches. The format of the Nor- 
ton books is very successful: the much- 
advertised binding (merely a cloth spine) 
really does increase durability, and the 
jacket designs reflect the color and verve 
of the best of the Demireps. 

The Harper’s Modern Classics are in 
hard cover and, if the texts were good, 
would be a bargain at $1.25. Unfortunately, 
this series is not an edition at all, but a 
decking out with brief introductory es- 
says and new bindings of the publisher’s 
old and—in some cases—inferior texts. (It 
should be added, however, that with six 


titles this series has the best representation 
of Hardy to be found.) 

The last group is made up of the paper- 
back series that are not strictly educational. 
The Pocket Library offers about a dozen 
titles with reasonably good introductions, 
no critical apparatus, and texts that appear 
respectable but are not certified. Most of 
these books sell for thirty-five or fifty 
cents, and some are discreetly illustrated. 
Bantam Classics has reprinted a few good 
novels without introductions at fifty cents. 
Grosset and Dunlap’s Universal Library 
contains Pride and Prejudice at $.95. These 
drugstore paperbacks have, in the past, 
tended to be less carefully proofread than, 
say, the Rinehart or Riverside editions, but 
they are improving steadily. 

Taking an Olympian view of all the lists 
together, one sees certain general—and 
rather encouraging—tendencies. In their at- 
tempts to meet competition publishers have 
been bringing out more and more carefully 
edited and annotated texts. This seems to 
me a healthy thing. Much as one may de- 
plore the desire for footnotes that gloss 
every reference to history or mythology, it 
would be very useful to have editions of 
novels by Dickens or George Eliot, for 
example, with footnotes marking original 
serial divisions, indicating all significant re- 
visions, and explaining difficult topical al- 
lusions. I hope that the publishers will con- 
tinue and extend what has been begun in 
the Riverside Middlemarch and the Rine- 
hart Lord Jim, and that they will consider 
the possibility of refurbishing their lists 
by first re-editing their texts, rather than 
by acquiring new titles. 

If the educational reprints continue, they 
may also take the course of wider selec- 
tion. Their present selections of nineteenth- 
century fiction show some conspicuous 
omissions. I have mentioned three of 
Dickens’s novels that should be reprinted. 
I think that all of Jane Austen’s novels 
would sell, and that Scott’s Old Mortality 
should be available. If more Trollope is to 
be done, the Parliamentary novels should 
be represented. It was enterprising of Rine- 
hart to publish The Master of Ballantrae, 
but if Stevenson is read in courses, why 
not the unfinished masterpiece, Weir of 
Hermiston? The EdReps could probably 
not afford the gamble, but the Demis 
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might do well with the great secondary 
figures: Disraeli, Wilkie Collins (No 


ame, as well as the two obvious ones), 
Mrs. Gaskell (North and South, perhaps), 
Mark Rutherford, Mrs. Ward’s Robert 
Elsmere. 

The future of the paperback is im- 
mense. So immense that if it continues its 
present rate of growth we are likely to be 
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overwhelmed by scores of equally good 
competing texts. The anxious academic 
may, however, rejoice in one enduring 
one permanent bulwark against 
the flood: the staunch refusal of every up- 
right instructor to transfer his notes to a 
new edition (no matter how good) until 
his old edition (no matter how shoddy) 
has disintegrated in his hands. 


A Survey oF Reprint TEXTs OF 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY British NovELS 


LYNSKEY 


Associate professor at Purdue University, Dr. Lynskey took ber B.A. and M.A. at 

Minnesota and her doctor’s degree at Chicago. Author of articles on Goldsmith, on 

modern British and American fiction, and on criticism, she is also the editor of the 
short-story textbook Reading Modern Fiction (1952). 


I 


Viewed coldly, the flood of paperbound 
books pouring from our presses resembles 
nothing so much as fugitive literature. 
Paperbound books are not made to last. In 
the seventeenth century, when the printing 
press was still young, Pepys owned a library 
worthy of being willed to Cambridge and 
posterity. But the whirligig of time has 
brought in its revenges. Today, in spite of 
our technology and our vastly improved 
printing presses, we cannot always afford 
to produce real books—books which look 
like books and feel like books, books which 
could constitute a student’s library. A li- 
brary ef paperbacks is almost a contra- 
diction in terms. 

Viewed warmly, are indis- 
pensable. About half of the ninety books 
examined for this review are paperbacks. 
Without them, a course in Twentieth- 
Century British Novelists would lack range 
and flexibiliry. Without them, an author 
like Graham Greene, for example, would 
not be available at all in inexpensive edi- 
tions. In an economic world which we 
feel we never made, we can be grateful 
for the ubiquitous paperback. 

Cost is a major consideration in a novel 
course. Most of the books in this review 
range between $.35 and $1.65. Many are 
available at $.75, $.95, and $1.25. Two books 


cost $1.75. Because they are special cases, 
Ulysses at $2.95 and The Forsyte Saga at 
$3.25 have been included. The Vikin 

Portables are also special cases. Althoug 

they cost $2.95, their content is extensive. 
Moreover, The Portable Lawrence is now 
paperbound for $1.25. Thus, a distinguished 
edition comes within the price range of 
some single novels. 


The price of a paperback bears a close 
relation to its quality. In general, a paper- 
back which costs $.75 or more will make 
a pleasing text, but because of equally good 
or superior format and greater dur-bility, 
hard-cover books are usually preferable to 
paperbacks. (In this review, perbacks 
are always designated as such. is 
not mentioned, the book is in hard covers.) 
But the cost of a book, its format, and its 
covers are overshadowed by the worth of 
a sound introduction. Of the books ex- 
amined, roughly half, or forty-eight, had 
introductions—or what passes for introduc- 
tions. Of these introductions, only nine- 
teen can be considered first-rate. A first- 
rate introduction, however, will often be 
the deciding factor (paperback notwith- 
standing) in choosing a given novel or a 
given edition. 

A truly excellent introduction presents 
to the reader not only a novel but also an 
author. It undertakes, therefore, to do the 
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following: to offer a short biography of the 
author; to study the intellectual, philo- 
sophical, or ethical attitudes of the author; 
to trace the growth of the author in the 
development of his novels; and to place the 
novel under consideration in its niche. 
Turning to the novel itself, it will examine 
concretely characters, theme, 
symbols, and anything else of major im- 
portance. It may also include a list of the 
author’s works, with dates, and a selected 
bibliography of critical works. While en- 
gaged in achieving these meritorious ends, 
the introduction, above all, does not give 
the story away in advance. Such excellent 
critical introductions exist not merely in 
theory but also in fact. One may turn for 
proof to the introductions by R. B. Heil- 
man and by Morton D. Zabel for Lord 
Jim (Rinehart and Houghton Mifflin, re- 
spectively); by Charles J. Rolo for Brave 
New World (Harper’s); by Harold H. 
Watts for Point Counter Point (Har- 
per’s); by Lionel Stevenson for The Man 
of Property (Scribner’s). These introduc- 
tions are both comprehensive and detailed. 

Fully aware of that hobgoblin of con- 
sistency which haunts little minds, I has- 
ten to mention some first-rate introductions 
which are not bound by the criteria I have 
just set forth. The content of a critical 
introduction may also be determined by 
the special problems of the novel or by 
the special contribution of the critic. 
Among first-rate introductions of this type 
is R. A. Cordell’s introduction to Of 
Human Bondage (Modern Library). Mr. 
Cordell has given us new and valuable bi- 
ographical material necessary for the in- 
terpretation of this widely read autobio- 
graphical novel and he surveys, in addition, 
the literary career and intellectual attitudes 
of Maugham. A second example of an in- 
troduction which follows its natural bent 
is William York Tindall’s masterly intro- 
duction to The Plumed Serpent (Vintage), 
an introduction which analyzes Lawrence’s 
evocation of symbol, ritual, and myth. Still 
a third excellent critical essay of this type 
is Zabel’s introduction to Conrad’s Under 
Western Eyes (New Directions), which 
emphasizes the historical Russian revolu- 
tionary character and the history of Rus- 
sian revolutionary conspiracy, both of great 
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importance for an understanding of the 
novel. 

Some of the difficulties connected with 
inferior introductions may arise at the pub- 
lishing house. Although the introductions 
to the Modern Library series are often by 
eminent critics, they are generally unsatis- 
factory because they are almost always too 
short. The publisher, not the critic, may 
be responsible for the abbreviated length. 
Sometimes a publisher might do well not 
to request a “new” critical introduction. 
Conceivably he could — a leading 
critical essay which had already appeared 
in a professional journal, an analysis of 
Victory, let us say, or an essay on a 
trilogy by Graham Greene. But, as Sam- 
uel Johnson might remark in his sonorous 
parallelism, the disadvantages of such an 
action are obvious and the obstacles are 
insuperable. The publisher may not know 
what published article is pre-eminent. A 
professor, who does know, will not enjoy 
singling out the essay of a scholarly com- 
petitor. 

At the present moment, such novelists 
as Conrad, Huxley, Lawrence, Galsworthy, 
Joyce, and Maugham are obtainable in in- 
expensive editions with excellent introduc- 
tions. But other major authors, like Ben- 
nett, Forster, Greene, and Woolf are very 
much in need of editions supplied with 
critical introductions which can aid both 
teacher and student. 


Il 


Of the twenty novelists included in this 
survey, Conrad, Huxley, and Lawrence are 
most generously represented. Five or six 
novels of each author are available in vari- 


ous editions, with a high proportion of 
scholarly introductions. Of these three 
writers, however, the reputation of Conrad, 
alone, seems to be growing. 

Conrapv. The most popular of Conrad’s 
novels (though not the best) is Lord Jim 
(Bantam, paper, $.50, with a short fore- 
word by Conrad; Harper’s Modern Clas- 
sics, $1.25, with an incomplete introduc- 
tion by Walter Wright; W. W. Norton 
& Co., $1.25, with a rambling introduction 
by Commodore Sir Ivan Thompson plus 
a biographical sketch; Modern Library, 
$1.65, with a pointed but too brief intro- 
duction by J. Donald Adams, plus a short 
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preface by Conrad; Rinehart, paper, $.75, 
with an excellent introduction by R. B. 
Heilman; Houghton Mifflin Riverside edi- 
tion, paper, $.80, with a notable introduc- 
tion by Morton D. Zabel). The Houghton 
Mifflin edition is the best. Zabel’s long in- 
troduction encompassing an excellent biog- 
raphy, an extensive bibliography, and an 
interpretation of Conrad’s philosophy is 
very fine. Subtle and detailed, Zabel’s crit- 
ical essay comes as close to penetrating the 
mystery of Jim as has ever been achieved. 
None the less, Heilman’s introduction is 
first-rate; it defines the moral action in 
Lord Jim, explains Conrad’s conception of 
fidelity, analyzes the technique, pinpoints 
the function of almost every character, and 
discusses the mystery of Jim. 

Because of Conrad’s own ambivalent at- 
titude in this novel, Lord Jim is not as 
teachable as Victory (Anchor, paper, $.95, 
Modern Library, $1.65, both containing 
the short note to the first edition and the 
author’s longer preface describing the 
genesis of the book). Conrad’s long pref- 
ace is interesting and helpful but cannot 
take the place of a critical introduction, 
an introduction which Victory, widely 
taught, stands clearly in need of. On the 
other hand, Under Western Eves (New 
Directions, paper, $1.45) has a fine intro- 
duction by Morton D. Zabel, plus an au- 
thor’s note. Conrad’s picture of Russian 
revolutionary history and _ psychology 
makes the book relevant for all readers 
today. Zabel’s introduction explains clearly 
both the history of conspiracy and violence 
which lie behind the Bolshevik triumph of 
1917 and the types of Russian revolution- 
aries appearing in the novel. Mr. Zabel 
has also contributed the excellent intro- 
duction to The Nigger of the “Narcissus” 
(Harper’s Modern Classics, $1.25). The 
importance of this novel in the career of 
Conrad and the penetration and range of 
the introduction make this edition an ex- 
cellent one for teaching. 

Conrad’s Nostromo (Modern Library, 
$1.65) has a long but disappointing intro- 
duction by the distinguished critic, Robert 
Penn Warren. This introduction contains 
flaws and errors. Mr. Warren terms Gould 
“a hard-bitten realist.” But Gould is an 
ardent idealist, so deluded by his own 
idealism that he is victimized by Holroyd, 
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the Great White Uplifter. Mr. Warren 
considers Decoud’s scepticism as a thing 
in itself, but Decoud’s scepticism is not a 
thing in itself. With Gould’s idealism and 
with Nostromo’s simple faith, Decoud’s 
scepticism completes the pattern of a total- 
ity of ethical attitudes open to altruistic 
human beings in their relationship with 
wealth. Nor does Conrad intend that the 
society at the end of the book should be 
esteemed preferable to the society at the 
beginning. Misconceptions like these re- 
duce the value of the introduction. A com- 
pletely illuminating introduction to Nos- 
tromo remains to be written. 

Conrad’s first novels, An Outcast of the 
Islands and Almayer’s Folly appear in one 
volume (Norton, $1.45, with an incom- 
plete introduction by Oliver Warner). 
Two novellas, Heart of Darkness and The 
Secret Sharer in one volume (Signet, paper, 
$.50) contain a relatively short but pro- 
vocative introduction by Albert J. Guérard. 
This introduction opens up for discus- 
sion subjects of worth and value, even 
though teacher and student may take is- 
sue with the parallels drawn between the 
two short novels. Three novellas in one 
volume, Youth, Heart of Darkness, and 
The End of the Tether (Anchor, paper, 
$.95) have an excellent introduction by 
Morton D. Zabel which includes a survey 
of Conrad’s shorter fiction. Two other 
good novels by Conrad. Chance (Anchor, 
paper, $1.25) and The Secret Agent (An- 
chor, paper, $.95) are available, each con- 
taining an author’s note but no introduc- 
tion. 

Finally, there is The Portable Conrad 
(Viking, $2.95) which offers two novels 
(The Nigger of the “Narcissus” and Ty- 
phoon, three long tales (Youth, Heart of 
Darkness, and The Secret Sharer), six short 
stories, and letters and excernts from Con- 
rad. A Portable includes a long introduc- 
tion to the book itself and shorter intro- 
ductions before each section. The Portable 
Conrad carries Morton D. Zabel’s excel- 
lent introductions giving extensive factual 
material about Conrad but also discussing 
at length Conrad’s life in relation to his 
work, Conrad’s artistic creed, and his moral 
and ethical concepts. If. in a course of 
Twentieth-Century British Novelists, Con- 
rad were one of only four major authors 
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to be studied—Conrad, Huxley, Lawrence, 
and Joyce, for example—any three texts of 
the following four would give a student a 
sound understanding of Conrad, and the 
cost would not exceed $5.70: Lord Jim 
(Houghton Mifflin), The Nigger of the 
“Narcissus” (Harper’s), Under Western 
Eyes (New Directions), and The Portable 
Conrad (Viking). 

Huxtey. What one chooses to teach 
from the available editions of Huxley may 
depend upon whether he wishes to teach 
the early, middle, or late Huxley. From the 
early Huxley he may choose Crome Yel- 
low (Bantam, paper, $.35, no introduction) 
or Antic Hay (Bantam, paper, $.25, no in- 
troduction; Harper’s odern Classics, 
$1.25, incorporating also The Gioconda 
Smile, with an excellent introduction by 
Charles J. Rolo; Modern Library, $1.65, 
with an introduction by Lewis Gannett 
which is short and incomplete). Rolo’s in- 
troduction discusses Huxley as a rebellious 
sceptic, a moralist, an esthete, and a satirist, 
and explains how Antic Hay shows that 
“science and psychology have not provided 
really effective substitutes for the tradi- 
tional beliefs and values which they have 
so effectively undermined.” 

From the later Huxley one may choose 
four novels: the inferior Ape and Essence 
(Bantam, paper, $.35, no introduction), 
Brave New World (Bantam, paper, $.35, 
with a special foreword by Huxley to the 
later edition; Harper’s Modern Classics, 
$1.25, with the foreword by Huxley to the 
later edition and with an excellent intro- 
duction by Charles J. Rolo; Modern Li- 
brary, $1.65, with no introduction), Eye- 
less in Gaza (Bantam, paper, $.50, with no 
introduction), Time Must Have a Stop 
(Berkley, paper, $.50, no introduction). 
Huxley’s foreword to Brave New World 
is clear, pertinent, and helpful to students. 
Rolo’s comprehensive introduction traces 
the growth of Huxley’s iconoclasm through 
four of the earlier novels to Huxley’s at- 
tack upon “scientific and industralized 
Utopia” in Brave New World. 

Most teachers would probably choose 
the middle Huxley of Point Counter Point 
(Avon, paper, $.50, with no introduction; 
Harper’s Modern Classics, $1.25, with an 
excellent introduction by Harold H. Watts; 
Modern Library, $1.65, no introduction). 
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The choice edition is the Harper’s. 
Through his widely ranging discussion of 
Huxley’s literary and intellectual career, 
Mr. Watts gives a reader insight into the 
whole body of Huxley’s writing. Spe- 
cifically for Point Counter Point, Mr. 
Watts shows the fidelity of the novel to 
the gospel of D. H. Lawrence but goes 
beyond to trace not only the divergence 
of Huxley from Lawrence but also the de- 
velopment of Huxley’s mysticism. 

If Huxley were to be emphasized in a 
course devoted only to major authors, a 
student could read Antic Hay, Brave New 
World and Point Counter Point (all from 
Harper’s) at a cost of $3.75 and with the 
aid of three fine pieces of literary criti- 
cism. 

Lawrence. In an inexpensive edition, the 
most often reprinted novel of Lawrence’s 
is Sons and Lovers (Signet, paper, $.50, no 
introduction; Harper’s Modern Classics, 
$1.25, with a very good introduction by 
Mark Schorer; Modern Library, $1.65, 
with an introduction by John Macy which 
is too short to be useful; Compass, paper, 
$1.65, no introduction). The best purchase 
is the Harper’s. A particular contribution 
by Schorer is his analysis of the cho- 
logical conflict in Paul from the triple 
point of view of Jessica Chambers, Law- 
rence, and Schorer. 

A number of others novels of Law- 
rence are available: Aaron’s Rod (Avon, 
paper, $.50, no introduction), The Rain- 
bow (Modern Library, $1.65, no introduc- 
tion), Women in Love (Modern Library, 
$1.65, with a short biographical note and 
a note by Lawrence defending his literary 
aims), Saint Mawr and The Man Who 
Died (Vintage, paper, $.95, no introduc- 
tion), The Man Who Died (New Direc- 
tions, $1.75, no introduction), The First 
Lady Chatterley (Berkley, paper, $.50, 
with no introduction but with a short note 
by Frieda Lawrence), and now Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover (in a number of dis- 
puted editions). We also have the choice 
of a later novel which reveals the defects 
of Lawrence as well as his virtues, The 
Plumed Serpent (Vintage, paper, $1.25, 
with an excellent introduction by William 
York Tindall). Written presumably at the 
height of Lawrence’s powers, the novel 
shows, nevertheless, why the literary rep- 
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utation of Lawrence is waning. Admit- 
tedly, The Plumed Serpent, with its themes 
of blood consciousness, “strength through 
joy,” and Fascism makes heady reading— 
for sophomores, shall 1 quickly add? But 
the technique is interesting, and the de- 
velopment of symbol and myth has the 
advantage of a cogent discussion by Mr. 
Tindall in his introduction. 

There remains The Portable Lawrence 
(Viking Portable, $2.95; paper, $1.25, both 
with excellent introductions by Diana 
Trilling). This volume contains eight 
stories and novelettes, generous excerpts 
from The Rainbow and Women in Love, 
and a wide selection of poems, essays, let- 
ters, and critical writing. Mrs. Trilling’s 
introductions are clear and singularly con- 
vincing. She explains the ethical and phil- 
osophical aims which distinguish the novels 
of Lawrence but indicates at the same time 
the connection of these aims with Law- 
rence’s weakening literary position. 

In a course where more than one novel 
by Lawrence is to be taught, the student 
could obtain the following for a sum of 
$3.75: Sons and Lovers (Harper’s), The 
Plumed Serpent (Vintage), and The Por- 
table Lawrence (Viking). The student 
would also have in his possession dis- 
tinguished critical aid. 


Ill 

Among those novelists who do not ap- 
in as many inexpensive editions as do 
Conrad, Huxley, and Lawrence are some 
of the most important literary figures of 
the twentieth century: Bennett, Forster, 
Galsworthy, Greene, Joyce, Maugham, 
Waugh, and Woolf. Some critics may not 
be happy to see Galsworthy and Maugham 
in the same list with Joyce, Forster, and 
Woolf. True, the technique of Galsworthy 
sets him off from many of the major novel- 
ists of the twentieth century, but any seri- 
ous student of the period should know 
Galsworthy’s The Man of Property, if 
only for its thesis of bourgeois material- 
ism. Maugham’s Of Human Bondage is of 
enduring interest; if we except David 
Copperfield, it ranks with the best of the 

autobiographical novels in English. 
Bennett. The Old Wives’ Tale (Har- 
per’s Modern Classics, $1.25, with a preface 
by Bennett and an introduction by J. B. 
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Priestley; Modern Library, $1.65, with an 
introduction by Bennett) is one of the 
finest novels of the twentieth century. It 
will undoubtedly exist in undiminished Yl 
or when Virginia Woolf's criticism of Mr. 
Bennett has become silence. Priestley’s in- 
troduction is interesting and Bennett’s pref- 
ace aids in an interpretation of the novel, 
but a first-rate introduction to The Old 
Wives’ Tale remains to be written. Also 
available by Bennett is Riceyman Steps 
(Penguin, paper, $.50, with a short but in- 
teresting introduction by Frank Swinner- 
ton)—a good novel, but one whose theme 
is a kind of faded echo of The Old Wives’ 
Tale. 

Forster. Of the fine novels, Where 
Angels Fear to Tread (Vintage, paper, $.95, 
no introduction), Howards End (Vintage, 
paper, $1.25, no introduction), and A 
Passage to India (Harcourt, Brace, $1.40, 
no introduction), A Passage to India stands 
out on several scores: its symbolist tech- 
nique, its philosophical themes, its social 
aim. Clearly, however, Forster stands in 
need of editions with critical introductions. 

Gatswortuy. By Galsworthy we have 
The Man of Property (Scribner’s, $1.75; 
paper, $1.45, with a first-rate introduction 
by Lionel Stevenson) and The Forsyte 
Saga (Scribner’s, $3.25, with a preface by 
Mrs. Galsworthy, of which the best parts 
are three quoted notes of Galsworthy un- 
derlining his social purpose). The Man of 
Property is Galsworthy’s best novel, and 
Stevenson’s introduction gives biographi- 
cal information which helps to explain the 
perspective of the author. Stevenson also 
analyzes technique, characters, and theme. 

Greene. Although Tindall regards 
Brighton Rock (Compass, paper, $1.25, no 
introduction) as one of the best novels of 
our time, I should not care to have a stu- 
dent’s first acquaintance with or sole 
knowledge of Greene be Brighton Rock, 
in which violence and sadism overlie the 
richness of meaning. Either The Power 
and the Glory (Bantam, paper, $.35, no 
introduction) or The Heart of The Mat- 
ter (Bantam, paper, $.35, no introduction) 
is a better book. Although typically 
Greene, The End of the Affair (Bantam, 
paper, $.35, no introduction) is slight by 
comparison with the forceful themes 
dramatically represented in the other two 
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novels. The Quiet American (Bantam, 
paper, $.35, no introduction; Compass, 
paper, $.95, no introduction) is thin. 

Joyce. Joyce can be obtained fairly com- 
pletely in inexpensive editions: Dubliners 
(Modern Library, $1.65, with an intro- 
duction by Padraic Colum, one of the bet- 
ter introductions in the Modern Library, 
but still not equal to the introduction by 
Harry Levin in the Viking The Portable 
Joyce); A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man (Compass, paper, $.95, no in- 
troduction); Ulysses (Modern Library 
Giant, $2.95, with a foreword by Morris 
Ernst detailing the legal judgment in re- 
gard to Ulysses); The Portable Joyce 
(Viking, $2.95, with excellent introduc- 
tions by Harry Levin). The Portable 
Joyce includes Dubliners entire, A Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man entire, Exiles 
entire, collected poems, and excerpts from 
Ulysses and Finnegans Wake. Levin’s long 
essay traces the influence of nationality, 
religion, and language in Joyce’s career, 
and analyzes themes and characters. The 
Portable Joyce alone would provide a stu- 
dent with material for a rather compre- 
hensive study. 

MaucuaM. The best novel of Maug- 
ham’s is Of Human Bondage (Modern Li- 
brary, $1.65, no introduction; Modern Li- 
brary, paper, $1.25, with an excellent in- 
troduction by R. A. Cordell). Cordell’s 
essay makes us aware of the many facets 
of Maugham’s mind, character, and per- 
sonality, and is, therefore, extremely val- 
uable for the interpretation of one of the 
most interesting characters in modern fic- 
tion, Philip Carey. Other novels of Maug- 
ham may also be obtained: Cakes and Ale 
(Pocket Books, paper, $.25, no introduc- 
tion; Modern Library, $1.65, with an in- 
teresting introduction by Maugham) and 
The Moon and Sixpence (Bantam, paper, 
$.35, no introduction; Modern Library, 
$1.65, no introduction). 

Wavucn. A Handful of Dust (New Di- 
rections, $1.75, no introduction) is not as 
good a novel as Brideshead Revisited (Dell, 
paper, $.50, no introduction), but the facts 
that Brideshead Revisited is a clear testa- 
ment of religious faith and that the novel 
falls into two distinct parts may (or may 
not) limit its appeal. 

Woo r. A novelist of the stature of Vir- 
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ginia Woolf appears, however, in only two 
novels: Mrs. Dalloway (Harcourt, Brace, 
$1.40, no introduction) and To The Light- 
house (Harcourt, Brace, $1.40, no intro- 
duction). Either novel will illustrate the 
psychological bent of the modern novel, 
what Barzun terms “the impalpable and 
preferably ungrammatical ‘doing’ of moods 
and memories.” Quite clearly, however, 
Virginia Woolf needs editions with intro- 
ductions. 
IV 

Outside the charmed circle of the elect 
stand a number of fine novelists. 

Bowen. There are two excellent novels, 
The House in Paris (Vintage, paper, $.95, 
no introduction) and The Death of the 
Heart (Vintage, paper, $1.25, no intro- 
duction), that develop the theme of the 
betrayal of the innocent, the theme which 
Miss Bowen presented so powerfully in 
her short story, “Ivy Gripped the Steps.” 
The Death of the Heart is the stronger, 
especially in the final chapters, where the 
destruction of the girl becomes complete. 

Cary. The Horse’s Mouth (Harper’s 
Modern Classics, $1.25), has a very good 
biography and introduction by Andrew 
Wright analyzing Cary’s trilogy, of which 
The Horse’s Mouth is the concluding vol- 
ume. 

Doveias. South Wind (Bantam, paper, 
$.50, no introduction; Penguin, paper, 
$.65, no introduction; Universal Library, 
paper, $1.25, no introduction; Modern Li- 
brary, $1.65, with a short introduction by 
Douglas), an allegedly “plotless” novel, has 
maintained its intellectual appeal. 

Forp. The Good Soldier (Vintage, 
paper, $1.25, with an introduction by Mark 
Schorer) is an excellent novel, but the in- 
troduction by a distinguished critic mis- 
interprets the aim of the book and the 
character of the narrator, partly by failing 
to recognize the humorous and satiric in- 
tentions of Ford. The reader who wishes 
to grasp the meaning of The Good Soldier 
should consider first, the subtitle, second, 
the opening sentence, and third, the state- 
ment of the theme of the novel on page 
237. 

Hupson. Green Mansions (Bantam, 
paper, $.50, no introduction; Universal Li- 
brary, paper, $1.25, no introduction; Har- 
per’s Modern Classics, $1.25 with a short 
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but extremely perceptive introduction by 
Louise Bogan; Norton, $1.25, with a short 
but very useful introduction by H. E. 
Bates, plus a biographical sketch; Modern 
Library, $1.65, with a foreword by John 
Galsworthy) blends realism, humor, fan- 
tasy, and the beauty of nature. The dis- 
cussion by Louise Bogan is excellent. 


Hucues. The Innocent Voyage (Har- 
per’s Modern Classics, $1.25, with a short 
but valuable introduction by Max Bogart) 
was published in England as A High Wind 
in Jamaica. Described by Rebecca West 
as “a hot draught of mad, primal fantasy 
and poetry,” it should be read by every- 
one, especially by student writers, because 
of the skill with which Hughes combines 
fantasy, humor, realism, poetry, and hor- 
ror. 

Orwe.t. 1984 (Signet, paper, $.35, no 
introduction) is not a first-rate novel, but 
is first-rate doctrinaire writing that pro- 
vokes discussion in the classroom. 


Wess. Like Green Mansions, Precious 
Bane (Modern Library, $1.65, with a note 
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on the author’s life and a short introduc- 
tion by Stanley Baldwin) combines realism, 
humor, fantasy, and an enchanting natural 
background. The charm of the folklore 
and the poetry of the characters, settings, 
and theme, will, in time, undoubtedly draw 
more readers to this novel than it has now. 

Wetts. Some early and interesting sci- 
ence fiction of Wells is available: The 
Time Machine (Berkley, paper, $.25, no 
introduction), The Sleeper Awakes (Nor- 
ton, $1.25, with a biographical sketch, a 
bibliography of Wells’s works, and a short 
but useful introduction by Montgomery 
Belgion and a preface by Wells). The In- 
visible Man (Norton, $1.25, with a bio- 
graphical sketch, a bibliography of Wells’s 
works, and an introduction by Frank Wells 
commenting on early writers of science 
fiction). Realistic novels are also available: 
the autobiographical Love and Mr. Lewis- 
ham (Norton, $1.25, with a biographical 
sketch, a bibliography of Wells’s works, 
and a useful introduction by Frank Wells) 
and Tono Bungay (Modern Library, $1.65, 
no introduction). 


Other Books of or on Fiction 


CRITICISM AND FICTION AND OTH- 
ER ESSAYS, W. D. Howells, ed. Clara M. 
and Rudolph Kirk (NYU, 1959, 413 pp., 
$6). A unique feature of the Howells re- 
vival, as opposed to those of other Ameri- 
can writers, is that instead of a book of 
essays by other people on the writer, we 
can have a book of essays by the writer on 
other people. The Kirks (Rutgers) have 
gathered the wonderful little book Crit- 
icism and Fiction, a dozen articles and re- 
views each on European and American 
realists, and a collection of essays on other 
issues, and tied them together with clear 
and solid introductions, a set of notes, and 
a full index. 


LUCKY JIM, Kingsley Amis (Viking, 
1958, 256 pp., paper, $1.25). Reprint of 
one of the funniest and saddest items of 
British fiction since Tom Jones. 


ANNA KARENINA, Leo Tolstoy (Har- 
per, 1959, 1090 pp. n.p.l.). A giant volume 


in the Harper’s Modern Classics series, 
with a fine introduction by George Gibian 
(Smith), but with no indication of trans- 
lator or text. 


A DEATH IN THE FAMILY, James 
Agee (McDowell, Obolensky, 1957, 339 
pp-, $3.95). The Pulitzer Prize novel for 
1957 has also been reprinted in a paper- 
back. The late James Agee must have been 
an awfully nice guy, the way people have 
been praising what was his uncompleted 
draft of a novel, which seems to have a 
number of realistic details but not much 
depth or pace. 


THE WIDE WORLD OF JOHN 
STEINBECK, Peter Lisca (Rutgers, 1958, 
326 pp., $5). “The first major critical 
study” of one of our major novelists, by 
Lisca of U. Washington, is a solid, de- 
tailed, clear, and evaluative piece of work. 
Aligning biography and history with liter- 
ary criticism, Lisca comes to the conclu- 
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sion that Steinbeck’s “endless experimen- 
tation” has sometimes succeeded, sometimes 
failed, that he has given “permanent aes- 
thetic values to the materials of the Great 
Depression” in his three best novels, and 
that his work “has been declining rapidly 
since 1947,” but that all is not yet lost. 
The only drawback is the method of giv- 
ing references in the text to Steinbeck’s 
books, wherein, for example, The Log from 
the Sea of Cortez is called LSC, when 
Log would be so much more correlative. 


TEN MODERN SHORT NOVELS, Leo 
Hamalian and Edmond L. Volpe (Put- 
nam’s, 1958, 718 pp., $4.95). The editors 
(both CCNY) have selected a varied list 
including familiar works such as Conrad’s 
The Heart of Darkness (sic), Faulkner’s 
The Old Man (sic), James’s The Beast in 
the Jungle, and Tolstoy’s The Death of 
Ivan Ilyich. They have also selected less- 
read works such as Andreyev’s Seven 
Who Were Hanged and Abel Sanchez by 
Unamuno. Mann, Camus, Moravia, and 
Gide are also represented. The commen- 
taries are occasionally marred by tired lan- 
guage (Ilyich’s society “knows the price of 
everything and the value of nothing”) and 
a few pat summaries (Daisy Miller “loses 
the social battle but wins the moral vic- 
tory”). The commentary on Gide, a dis- 
play of verbal gymnastics rarely seen in 
this century, analyzes the man and even 
The Immoralist without once mentioning 
the word “homosexual.” In spite of these 
lesser weaknesses the volume should prove 
a worthwhile companion piece for novel 
courses. 


StepHeN Minot 
Trinity CoLiece 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAW- 
YER, Mark Twain (New American Li- 
brary, 1959, 224 pp., paper, 50¢). In the 
new Signet Classics. The Afterword by 
George P. Elliott (Barnard) is just right 
in making clear what is so bad and so good 
about this boys’ book. 


THE POWER OF BLACKNESS, Harry 
Levin (Knopf, 1958, 263 pp. $4). A 
smooth summary, by the comparativist 
Levin (Harvard), of American fiction, 
with detailed emphasis on Poe, Haw- 
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thorne, and Melville—a chapter each for 
short tales and long romances. The theme 
is the imagery of dark and light in our 
writers, but the breadth and depth of ob- 
servation make the book a companion to 
Chase’s book on the American romance, 
Fogle’s on Hawthorne’s imagery, Quinn’s 
and Davidson’s on Poe’s psychology, and 
the numerous works on Melville—which, as 
Levin says, have almost “taken the place of 
whaling among the industries of New 
England.” 


THE VANISHING HERO: STUDIES 
OF THE HERO IN THE MODERN 
NOVEL, Sean O’Faolain (Grosset and 
Dunlap, 1956, 1958, 204 pp., paper, $1.25). 
Reprint, in the Universal Library, of 
O’Faolain’s stimulating chapters (originally 
lectures at Princeton) on the British 1920's, 
Huxley and Waugh, Greene, Faulkner, 
Hemingway, Bowen, V/oolf and Joyce. 
One rather forgets the thesis—“that the 
central assumption of the contemporary 
novel . . . is the virtual disappearance 
from fiction of that focal character of the 
classical novel, the conceptual Hero”—but 
it is the Irishman’s individual insight that 
really counts. 


THE UNVANQUISHED, William Faulk- 
ner (Signet, 1959, 192 pp., paper, 50¢). 
Possibly the best Faulkner book for a 
reader to begin on, this 1938 novel-of- 
stories receives a timely reprinting as well 
as an excellent introduction by Carvel Col- 
lins (M.1.T.) that rescues writer and book 
from earlier misconceptions. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT, Fyodor 
Dostoevsky (Grosset and Dunlap, 1959, 
554 pp., pom $1.45). Garnett translation, 
reprint of 1927 Macmillan text, with one of 
those biographical and generalized intro- 
ductions (by Avrahm Yarmolinsky) that 
does little to show the student why or 
how he is about to read a great novel. 


ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY 
FINN, Mark Twain Mifflin, 
1958, 273 pp., paper, 80¢). Recognize the 
title? This may be the first time that a 
textbook edition has given it correctly—a 
signal that the text itself is taken wholly 
from the first edition and that the intro- 
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duction by Henry Nash Smith (Cali- 
fornia) is the most scholarly and most lit- 
erary and most historical that we have. 
The appendix contains the wonderful Raft 
Passage from Life on the Mississippi and 
a dozen pages of plates showing Twain’s 
writing, rewriting, and revising. 


MARK TWAIN’S HUCKLEBERRY 
FINN, ed. Barry A. Marks (Heath, 1959, 
108 pp., paper, n.p.l.). The Problems in 
American Civilization series, the original 
controlled research documents collection, 
offers its 31st text, edited by Marks of 
Brown: the classic divergence of opinion 
by Brooks, DeVoto, and Blair; Trilling and 
his rebuke by Marx; Baldanza and Adams 
on the structure; Lane pro and O’Connor 
con—almost every possible position on 
every point being represented. 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE, 
Thomas Hardy (New American Library, 
1959, 413 pp., paper, 50¢). The six-page 
Afterword by Horace Gregory (Sarah 
Lawrence) analyzes the novel structurally 
and tonally. 


MODERN FICTION: FORM AND 
IDEA IN THE CONTEMPORARY 
NOVEL AND SHORT STORY, De- 
borah S. Austin, Ralph W. Condee, and 
Chadwick C. Hansen (Pennsylvania State 
University, 1959, 100 pp., paper, n.p.l.). 
Designed for an adult education course for 
Penn State’s Center for Continuing Liberal 
Education, this book of background and 
questions for study and discussion could 
be used profitably on any level where any 
of the following were assigned: Warren 
and Erskine’s Short Story Masterpieces, 
Old Man, A Portrait of the Artist, The 
Horse’s Mouth, The Stranger, and The 
Catcher in the Rye. The questions are nu- 
merous, penetrating, and cross-referencing. 


ARNOLD PENNETT: PRIMITIVISM 
AND TASTE, James Hall (U. Wash- 
ington, 1959, 159 pp., $4). This, the tenth 
book on Arnold Bennett, holds that the 
value of his novels lies in the conflict the 
best of them show between the simple 
middle-class virutes of uncultured ople, 
and the upper class qualities of sophistica- 
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tion and taste, with the possibility of a 
fuller life. The tension between these qual- 
ities of English classes parallels that be- 
tween He James’s Americans and Eu- 
ropeans. When Bennett himself achieved 
success, he lost interest in bourgeois val- 
ues, and his work lost its validating tension. 
Professor Hall, of the University of Wash- 
ington, ably analyzes the social and tech- 
nical qualities of the novels, but gives little 
attention to what keeps Bennett’s work 
alive. Its extraordinary readability springs 
from the smiling satire and knowledgeable 
liking with which he —s his characters, 
so that we keep a lively interest in their 
ordinary doings. There is a useful bibliog- 
raphy but no index. 

Morse ALLEN 
Trinity CoNNECTICUT 


THE SCARLET LETTER, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (New American Library, 1959, 
254 pp., paper, 50¢). In the Signet Classics. 
The introduction by Leo Marx (Amherst) 
begins with great promise but suddenly 
runs down after five pages and ends by 
assuring the reader that the moral of the 
story is told in the last chapter and that 
“The Custom House” may or may not 
help as a beginning. A half-dozen pages 
at the end of the romance are wasted on 
reprinting “Endicott and the Red Cross.” 
Curious. 


THE CHARCOAL HORSE, Edward 
Loomis (Alan Swallow, 1959, 124 PP-» $3). 
The single weakness of this brilliant but 
brief novel is its brevity. Edward Loomis 
(Arizona) examines one character in de- 
tail and tantalizingly only sketches five 
others. The setting is a prison camp and 
the protagonist is a weak, indecisive prison- 
er named Thomas Bird Gillespie. Gillespie 
draws a sort of strength and petty de- 
cisiveness from a new prisoner, but the 
ironic result is dramatically shattering for 
all concerned. Like Sartre, Loomis is con- 
cerned with the problems of identity and 
responsibility; unlike Sartre, Loomis has 
proved himself a master of characterization. 
Gillespie, once met, is extremely difficult 
to forget. 

StepHen Minor 
Trinity CoLLece 
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THE MAGIC BARREL, Bernard Mala- 
mud (Farrar, Straus, 1959, 214 pp., $3.75). 
Winner of the National Book Award for 
Fiction this year, it is a baker’s dozen of 
short stories abount poignant, humorous 
Jews in New York City and Rome. One 
must envy the author (an assistant profes- 
sor at Oregon State, did we hear?) 
his personal style, his ability to combine 
realism and fantasy, and his depth of sym- 
pathy. The title story concerns a young 
rabbi-to-be who desperately chooses the 
abandoned daughter of the marriage-broker 
instead of the other prospects, but the 
best story is “The Last Mohican,” with 
its magnificient climax. When the poor 
American art historian in Rome has his 
notes destroyed by the relentless devil 
Susskind, the final dialogue is perfect: “You 
bastard, you burned my chapter!” “Have 
mercy,” cried Susskind, “I did you a favor.” 
“ll do you one and cut your throat.” 
“The words were there but the spirit was 
missing.” 


FAULKNER IN THE UNIVERSITY, 
ed. Frederick L. Gwynn and Joseph L. 


Blotner (Virginia, 1959, 294 pp., $6). This 
is a culling of question and answers from 
thirty-seven group conferences in which 
Faulkner took part at the University of 
Virginia. There are enough clues in it to 
keep the Faulkner industry going hell-bent 
for another twenty-five years. For ex- 
ample: Faulkner acknowledges that many 
of his cadences, rhythms, and word se- 
quences are borrowed from Conrad; he 
says he learned a great deal “from a man 
you gentlemen, young people, never 
heard of—a man called Thomas Beer”; he 
reads Chekhov quite a bit; and during his 
months in France in the 1920’s he used to 
go to a café to sneak glimpses of Joyce. 
This is the sort of book to be picked up 
at bedtime or in a spare five or ten 
minutes. The editors (Gwynn of Trinity 
and Blotner of Virginia) are to be con- 
gratulated on having excerpted the sec- 
tions in this book from a “complete tran- 
script of [a] 40,000-foot record” of tapes. 
A careful reader could learn a great deal 
about Faulkner’s method of composition 
from it. He says, for example, that he does 
not work from theme or idea, in the way 
James did (he doesn’t like James either! ). 
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He works from a mood, a scene, or a 
character. Then he invents, feeling his 
way. In some of Faulkner’s earlier inter- 
views there is a sense of strain and un- 
easiness, possibly because Faulkner doesn’t 
talk or think in either philosophical or 
critical idioms. In Faulkner in the Univer- 
sity he has a relaxed simple manner. He 
appears to have made his peace with the 
world and with himself as an artist. Most 
appropriately Gwynn and Blotner have 
used this as the book’s epigraph: “Oleh, 
Chief, Grandfather.” 

Van O’Connor 
University or MINNESOTA 


THE PISTOL, James Jones (Scribner’s, 
1958, 158 pp., $3). This short novel, by 
the author of our second-best naturalistic 
work, From Here to Eternity (the best 
is An American Tragedy), bears the same 
relation to the long novel as Hemingway’s 
The Old Man and the Sea bears to his most 
substantial writing, For Whom the Bell 
Tolls: it is a simple fable of idealism, con- 
sciously symbolic, with most of the op- 
posing violence omitted or dignified. Dur- 
ing and after the Pearl Harbor attack 
(which ends Eternity), Pvt. Mast (no re- 
semblance to Pvt. Prewitt) keeps a guard 
pistol against all attempts of his mates to 
get it from him, making it a symbol of 
non-Government Issue freedom in the 
midst of Government Issue war. In the 
end, the supply sergeant reclaims the gun, 
and the ordinary soldier is frustrated, 
but it is the original attitude toward the 
pistol that stays with us. A most encourag- 
ing work, especially after Some Came 
Running. 


INTELLECTUAL AMERICA: IDEAS 
ON THE MARCH, Oscar Cargill (Mac- 
millan, 1959, 777 pp., n.p.l.). This is the 
fourth printing of the 1941 encyclopedic 
treatment of the major modern forces in 
not only American but British and Con- 
tinental literature and general culture— 
naturalism, decadence, primitivism, scholas- 
ticism, and Freudianism—as used or abused 
by dozens of writers. Time has illuminated 
some of the works Professor Cargill 
(NYU) found impossible (e.g., Absalom, 
Absalom!), but has confirmed him in 
many judgments not easy to make two 
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decades ago (e.g., the greatness of For 
Whom the Bell Tolls). No reader could 
fail to envy the writer his vast reading 
and logical writing. 


TYPEE AND BILLY BUDD, Herman 
Melville, ed. Milton R. Stern (Dutton, 
1958, 352 pp., paper, $1.75). The paper- 
backs are getting more expensive, but this 
Everyman is justified by the apparently 
careful texts (a new one for Billy Budd). 
Professor Stern (U. Conn., The Fine Ham- 
mered Steel of Herman Melville) presents 
a helpful symbolic reading of Billy Budd 
but an undocumented one for Typee. 


HUCK FINN AT PHELPS FARM: AN 
ESSAY IN DEFENSE OF THE FORM 
OF MARK TWAIN’S NOVEL, Warren 
Beck (Paris, Lettres Modernes; N. Y., 
Stechert-Hafner, 1958, 32 pp., paper, 


n.p.l.). Professor Beck (Lawrence) submits 
that instead of ending weakly, Huck Finn 
ends organically: “Huck’s coming to Phelps 
farm demonstrates an acceptance of .. . 
responsibility; his behavior there, set in 


contrast to Tom’s, shows a rounded ma- 
turation.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLE- 
BERRY FINN, Mark Twain (New Ameri- 
can Library, 1959, 288 pp., paper, 50¢). 
The Afterword by George P. Elliott 
(Barnard) emphasizes the “play” that 
Twain indulged himself in that brings 
“truth” in this novel. 


THE TERRITORY AHEAD, Wright 
Morris (Harcourt, Brace, 1958, 231 pp., 
$4.50). Morris’s thesis, according to other 
critics, is that the classic American writers 
have always been drawn to transmitting 
nature and experience, that this has kept 
most of them from maturing because it 
gets to be a matter of dredging up the 
past, and that only Henry James has been 
smart enough to avoid this subject-matter 
and concentrate on a meaningful align- 
ment of past and present. “In the novel it 
is conceptual power, not style or sen- 
sibility, that indicates genius . . . ,” writes 
Morris, although it is a curious fact that 
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two of his own novels seem to be stylis- 
tically brilliant but to lack conceptual 
power; and in his criticism it is a reluc- 
tance to reveal just what concept he is 
driving at that taints the otherwise stimu- 
lating work. 


THE RED AND THE BLACK, Stendhal, 
trans. Lowell Bair (Bantam, 1959, 506 pp., 
paper, 75¢). Bair’s new translation is a 
delight, but Clifton Fadiman’s introduction 
gets nowhere—by telling the reader that a 
first reading of the novel will yield little, 
that the plot is operatic, and that the lan- 
guage is unrealistic; that the novel is “a 
precursor,” and that although Stendhal may 
not be “a first-rate novelist,” he is “a 
first-rate intelligence who happens to be 
using the novel as a medium.” When, oh 
when, will we get introductions that really 
introduce by providing lists of characters 
and scenes, outlines of structure, summaries 
of critical analysis, and full evaluations? 
Mr. Fadiman is not the only offender 
in this realm, but he had such a handy 
work to operate on! 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HENRY JAMES, 
Leon Edel and Dan H. Laurence (Essen- 
tial, 1957, 411 pp., $15.15). The latest in 
the series of Soho Bibliographies originally 
published in England by Rupert Hart- 
Davis, this magnificient achievement is from 
two Americans, Edel of N.Y.U. and Laur- 
ence of Hofstra. Beautifully printed and 
arranged with utmost clarity and fullness, 
it presumably brings up to date the 
1906/1930 job by Le Roy Phillips, a task 
made difficult by “the sheer quantity of 
[James’s] writings, the anonymity of so 
many of his reviews and essays, the con- 
fusion resulting from publication in many 
places and with many publishers, the pira- 
cies, the multiple revisions and re-revisions, 
the publication since his death of many of 
his letters in widely scattered volumes,” 
and so forth. The structure of the volume 
covers the original works, short contribu- 
tions to other books, letters, contributions 
to magazines, translations, and all minor 
appearances like Braille editions, colonial 
issues, and manuscripts (of which there are 


very few). 
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A Welcome 
Addition |to a Famous Family 


C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, the leader in the field 
of developmental reading film, announces the 
availability of a new series that has been long- 
awaited by teachers of developmental reading. 


The new series is directed toward the needs of the 
slower-than-average and post-remedial level readers. 


Coupled with C-B’s existing Intermediate, 
Advanced, and unique Introduction to 

Phrase Reading films... the new 

Beginning Phrase Reading set provides a 
family of developmental reading materials that 
promises to be the most complete and 
integrated program of its kind. 


For free Preview Set or Descriptive Brochure of 
the new films, or the complete program, direct 
your request to the address below. 


C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
690 Market Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 
The author is a graduate of Medill School of Journalism, and | a book like this one, 
at present is Chairman, Magazine Department and Professor of | both for its informa- 
Journalism, Syracuse University. tion and its instruc- 
tion. I shall be rec- 


Critical Writing for the Journalist | o»mexding it to my 


A guide to making every type of critical writing more Ganesan <a 


effective—reviewing, reporting, evaluating books, mu- | Lee, University of 

sic, radio, TV, theatrical producers—in scripts, news- | Pennsylvania. 

papers and magazines. For practicing reviewers and 

critics, free lance writers, oral reviewers, college and university students 

and instructors. A fundamental handbook, it aids the reader in becoming 
an increasingly effective writer and critic. $5.00. 


Journalism Today — by Thomas Elliott Berry 


501 pages, illustrated, $5.20 (cloth), $4.75 (paper). 
Write for sample copies on approval 


CHILTON CO. — BOOK DIVISION 
56th and Chestnut Sts. — Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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LITERARY FORMS 


In Five Attractive Paperbound Volumes 


available as a set, and also singly to permit flexibility 
in the choice of types. 


As a Set—for the survey course, with emphasis on 
the development of literary forms in America. 


Single Volumes—for such courses as: Freshman 
English, the essay, the short story, American drama, 
etc. 


Prepared by Distinguished Editors 


General Editor: WILLIAM VAN O’CONNOR 


Editors of individual volumes: 
RicHarD P, BLACKMUR American Short Novels 
ALAN S. DOWNER American Drama 
Lewis LEARY 


American Literary Essays 
KARL SHAPIRO American Poetry 
Rav B. West, Jr. American Short Stories 


For Spring Publication 


Write for further information about the series 
as a whole, or about any individual volume. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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Announcing 


Readings from 


UNDERSTANDING AND USING ENGLISH 
Edited by Newman P. Birk and Genevieve B. Birk, Tufts 


University. 


The 54 non-fiction prose selections range in time from Plato 
to Faulkner; 35 are by twentieth-century writers, many of 


them contemporary. 


Paperback 


THE ODYSSEY PRESS e 


Free to WRITERS 
seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled illustrated brochures re- 
veal the behind-the-scenes story of sub- 


sidy publishing, and tell how to publish 
your book and get 40% royalties, national 
publicity, sales promotion and advertising. 


We publish every kind of book, from the 
little volume of verse and the first novel 
to the scholarly study and the critical 
essay. Our special academic imprint, 
Exposition—University Books, is reserved 
for deserving scholarly works. These 
books reflect the high editorial standards 
and quality of design, printing and pro- 
duction which have won the acceptance 
of libraries, booksellers and critics. 


Your inquiries and manuscripts are in- 
vited. An editorial report will be fur- 
nished promptly without any obligation 
to you. For detailed information and 
copies of our free literature, please write 


to B. C. Ainsworth, Editorial Dept. 
Exposition Press, 326 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 


55 FIFTH AVE. « 


$3.00 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Better Speech through Records 


The Art of Good Speech, a complete speech 
course by eminent authorities, enables one to 
correct his mispronunciations, enrich his vo- 
cabulary, and speak more effectively in every- 
day speech situations. 
Topics: Speech and personality; the psychology 
of effective speaking; determining the correct 
pronunciation of words; methods of transcrip- 
tion; improving one’s conversation; talking 
fore groups; managing the interview, etc. 


Features: a complete list of words which offer 
spelling and pronunciation difficulties (6000 
words are transcri in a system that can be 
read at a glance); a full list of words of dis- 
puted pronunciation, with the recommendations 
of a group of specialists; self-administering tests 
for discovering words one may be mispronounc- 
ing and records on which to hear the correct 
pronunciation; vocabulary-building manuals 
with tests that permit one to check his progress, 
etc. 


4 unbreakable records .. . 
(over 700 pages) ... in an attractive case . 


7 books and manuals 
«$12.50 


Intensive Spanish, 562 pp., 8 unbreakable 
records, $12.50 


The Russell Press + Box 6404 © Phila. 45, Pa. 
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A unique and vivid collection of Americana-- 


Dictionary of 
Ameriean Folklore 


by Marjorie Tallman 


N up-to-date dictionary that claims the attention of the average 

reader as well as the specialist by its broad cross section of topics. 
It includes geographical, occupational, and anthropological material, 
as well as items about sports, comics, and communications. In compiling 
this engrossing and valuable collection of Americana the author has 
called upon a host of librarians, volumes of literary histories, studies 
of local areas, histories of sports, occupations, the arts, fashions, fur- 
nishings, and the theater. 


With no pretense of being exhaustive, it nonetheless offers a gen- 
erous sampling of American folklore, from Maine to Florida, from the 
East Side of New York to Hollywood and Vine, and from Acadian 
customs to New Orleans Creole lore. $5.00 


A provocative collection of 


Dewey’s thoughts and theories-- 


Dictionary of 
Edueation 


by John Dewey, Edited by Dr. Ralph B. Winn, with a 
foreword by Professor John Herman Randall, Jr. 


HERE is a careful compilation of Dewey’s basic as well as casual 
theories and statements on the subject of education and pedagogy. 
Culled from his discursive writing, these apothegms reveal Dewey as 
a master of the pithy saying, the compressed incisive thought. The 
serious reader will of course want to go on to explore the longer 
passages of analysis of which these concentrated statements are the 
climax. But this thought-provoking “dictionary” will prove highl 

stimulating to all—as well as making clear that John Dewey can ran 

with the best of those whose wisdom has produced the literature of 
“philosophical thoughts.” $3.75 


You can expedite shipment by enclosing remittance. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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New English Books from 


McGRAW-HILL 


SHAKESPEARE'S SONGS AND POEMS 
By Edward Hubler, Princeton University. Now Available. $5.50. 


The only collection in one volume of Shakespeare's poetry with full annotations, 
including notes on the musical settings of the plays. 


LITERATURE: An Introduction 
By Hollis Summers and Edgar Whan, both of Ohio University. Ready in January. 


For second semester freshman or sophomore Introduction to Literature courses. 
An anthology of poetry, fiction, and drama, stressing contemporary writers. 


STORIES FROM SIX AUTHORS 
By William E. Buckler, New York University; and Arnold B. Sklare, Pace College. 
Ready in January. 


A collection of short stories written by Greene, Joyce, Conrad, Faulkner, 
Warren, and James. Editorial material introduces the student to the methods 
of critical analysis and to the use of a fundamental literary vocabulary. 


ON ASSIGNMENT: READING AND WRITING 
By Herbert Hackett, Colgate University; and William D. Baker, State University 
of New York College for Teachers, Buffalo. Ready in January. 


This text is designed to meet practical reading and writing problems of 
college freshmen. 


ESSAYS OF OUR TIME 
By Leo Hamalian and Edmond L. Volpe, both of The City College of New York. 
Ready in February. 


A collection of essays by contemporary artists, thinkers and scientists designed 
for use in freshman or sophomore composition or reading courses. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CoO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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THIS NEW TITLE 


REPERTORY } 


WALTER BLAIR JOHN GERBER 


THE SINGLE VOLUME EDITION OF BETTER READING 


is a combination of materials from the revised Factual Prose 
and Literature plus a substantial number of new selections. 


Editorial material is minimized throughout the text but a 
Student's Handbook at the end of the book will provide 
assistance for those who need if. 


PART ONE: FACTUAL PROSE, representative selections 
PART TWO: FACTUAL PROSE, types 
PART THREE: IMAGINATIVE LITERATURE, types 


STUDENT'S HANDBOOK 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, NJ. 
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WOOLLEY, SCOTT, BRACHER 


College Handbook 
of Composition 


SIxTH EDITION 


has been found to be a sound answer to 
what to use in a wide variety of colleges 
such as: 

University of Southern California 

Yale University 

Howard Junior College 

Michigan State University 

Columbia University 

Agnes Scott College 


New York University 
Duke University 
lh Valdosta State College 
lea Pennsylvania State University 
COLLEGE ENGLISH TEXTS 


COLLEGE HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION 


SIXTH EDITION 


Sets a new standard for clarity of statement of the usage 
that is generally accepted for today’s American English. 


Satisfies the general demand for adequate, workable, and 
realistic exercise material. 


Provides both a completely usable book and an attractive 
format. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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